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: UNEXAMINED WORK OF THE SCHOOLMASTER.* 





PEDAGOGICS ABROAD.—V. 





N order to be in a position to divide our 
work into the two parts,—the Examined 
and the Unexamined,—we must first frame 
such a definition of it as shall include all. 
The work of the schoolmaster, then, I define 
as all that is rightly called education. It is 
not mere instruction. This may be instru- 
mental to the work, #o¢ the work itself. To 
see what the work is, we have but to glance 
at the objects of it,—at the materials on 
which we have to operate. We have to ask 
what are the needs of achild entering school, 
what preparation is required by a human 
being who has a living to earn and a future 
to provide for—what are the duties and re- 
sponsibilities naturally belonging to the be- 
ing who is ‘‘ the heir of all the ages in the 
foremost files of time.” We find in him in- 
tellectual powers, emotional susceptibilities, 
and moral faculties,—we find mind, con- 
science, heart, and will. Theseare in every 
child—they are the child. From whatever 
class of society the child may spring, its 
capacities are the same, the need for 
culture the same. These remarks, I am 
aware, are not new to you, they are the veri- 
est truisms of the moralist and the divine. 
But often, as in the question before us, it is 
precisely on the most obvious truisms that 
the deepest truths are found to rest. 
To repeat, then; there is in every child 
*Paper read by Dr. Wormell, M. A., before the 
College of Preceptors, London, February 4, 1877. 











the power of thinking, reasoning, and imag-- 
ining ; there are the susceptibilities of lov- 
ing and hating, of hoping and fearing, of 
sorrowing and rejoicing: there are desires 
and will; there is the susceptibility of self- 
accusation and self-approval. It is our 
privilege, the privilege of the members of 
the profession to which we belong, to labor 

to bring all this out—information and in- 
struction being used as a means of entice- 

ment. The learning of facts cannot be ed- 

ucation, for the child is not mere mind. 

Much more than these constitute education. 

A child is educated when the power of 
thought is so called out that the mind ceases 

to be dormant, when judgment is made to act 

in its proper sphere, when the feelings are 

taught to rise and fall underright influences, . 
when desire for knowledge is constituted a 

constantly recurring appetite. Nothing be- 

low this deserves the name of education, for 

nothing less is the leading forth of what is 

in man, This is our work—the extent to- 
which we carry it should depend only on our 

opportunity and ability. 

Now, it will be evident to all that those 
printed papers of questions, requiring an- 
swers of a technical kind on paper, the set- 
ting of which constitutes what we call an 
examination, refer to but a small part of the 
work. In one sense all our work is exam- 
ined—it undergoes a kind of trial by ordeal, . 
the every-day trial and test of power and. 
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character to which the objects of the work | 


are subjected through life, and from which 
no man can escape. But for our purpose to- 
night, that work only will be called exam- 
ined which is tested by means of definite 
questions answered on paper. Now, it must 
not be imagined that I am opposed to these 
examinations. I believe they are the sound- 
est and fairest way of testing the possession 
of information. I have labored to pass ex- 
aminations, and I must frankly admit that I 
have been assisted in gradually climbing to 
my present position in our profession by 
distinctions gained in examinations. Again, 
I have toiled at the task of carrying pupils 
through examinations, and still do so; but 
with all this, I have frequently been filled 
with misgivings that, looked at in reference 
to the higher functions of the schoolmaster, 
some of this work has been as barren of per- 
manent and desirable results as if the time 
had been spent in engraving volumes on the 
sand of the sea-shore. Mere examinations 
occupy now less and less of my thoughts ; 
and, while I am still trying to secure what 
good may be got from them, I am always 
thinking how to counteract the evil conse- 
quences which they naturally produce. 

It will at once be seen that there can be 
but little sympathy between men who share 
these views and the man who is known as 
the private ‘* coach,’’—the man who exists 
through, for, and dy the examination system. 
Too frequently has this man usurped the 
place of the schoolmaster, and we believe, 
greatly to the injury of the community. The 
educator should be one who has “ dipped 
into the future far as human eye can see ;’’ 
but the man whose whole time and thought, 
whose whole life is spent in cramming boys 
and youths with facts for production in an 


examination, has a vision so limited that its | 


range sinks into insignificance compared 
with the extent of the work which the school- 
master has to recognize. A person of this 
type is ‘not a desirable guide for man or 
beast.”’ 

In order to bring out the importance of 
the unexamined work of the schoolmaster, 
let us glance at some of the dangers and 
evils resulting from too exclusive attention 
to examinations. 

In schools where this habit is found, a 
student is estimated solely by the rank he 
acquires in atable of marks, and it is by the 
same criterion that he is apt to estimate him. 
self. He at last gets to regard all his work 
as designed only toenable him to pass, and 
-looks on it exclusively with an eye to the 
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use he can make of it in examinations. He 
thinks only of how best to arrange and re. 
arrange, condense and re-condense, and 
make an effective display on paper. Knowl- 
edge comes to be regarded, not as something 
to be sought for and valued on account of 
intrinsic worth, or as the means and instru- 
ment for the realization of lofty aims and 
noble purposes, but in a purely commercial 
spirit, a mercenary spirit, as a thing that 
pays in a certain specified competition. 
Hence he works like an isolated atom, as 
though he merely had certain selfish ends to 
attain—a habit which inevitably results in 
shutting up the scholar more and more in a 
world of ideas of a purely self-regarding 
nature. 

But the business of the schoolmaster is to 
enlarge the boy’s sympathies, and to extend 
his vision, so that he may at length arrive at 
the perception of the fact that the happiness 
of the individuals of a community is best 
secured when in every man the well-being 
of the community and the well-being of 
himself live and operate together as mo- 
tives of action. The welfare of each man is 
best achieved by securing the welfare of all. 
The contrary proposition, however, more 
nearly expresses to the natural mind what 
seems to be true. ‘‘ The immediate gain 
lies before it—can be seen and handled; 
and the law which demands its sacrifice in 
order to arrive at a wider and more prolific 
result appears to contradict the senses, and 
to bring ruin and no benefit in its train.’’ 

In this business of ‘* coaching,’ a natural 
weakness of the untrained mind is confirmed 
and deepened, until susceptibility tu higher 
motives is deadened, and almost destroyed. 
Such work is not simply unworthy of the 
schoolmaster, it is the direct reversal of his 
true work. The school where the master 
thinks and speaks of nothing but the exam- 
ination, becomes sooner or later a mere 
“‘cramming”’ establishment. It may be ne- 
cessary to say, I do not apply this term asa 
compliment. I know that some distin- 
guished, pains-taking, and successful mas- 
ters have recently spoken in favor of ‘‘cram- 
ming.’’ But I feel persuaded that this fact 
arises from their attributing a different mean- 
ing to the term from that in which I accept 
it. It is not a word with so fixed a meaning 
that we understand the same thing by it. 
We get at its present use, I suppose, from 
the analogy between food and_ instruc- 
tion. But the analogy is not complete. The 
Strasburg goose is crammed up to his death, 
not so the examination competitor. The 
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1878.] UNEXAMINED WORK 
former is not expected, after having acquired 
an abnormal liver through being crammed, 
to strut about and perform all the functions 
of a goose ; but the latter is expected to sur- 
vive the cramming, and somehow or other, 
in spite of it, to become a useful member of 
society. Men have sometimes undergone a 
vicious system of training, and have become 
great in spite of it, and their success in life 
has prevented others from recognizing the 
evils of the system. 

It is easy, therefore, to understand how it 
is that teachers answer differently the ques- 
tions, ‘What is cramming ?’’ and “ What 
are the results ??’ We have often to put into 
the memory—to cause to be learnt by heart 
—things which the pupil imperfectly un- 
derstands. We all know, for instance, that 
a choice and pregnant passage from a good 
author, once learnt, will appear constantly 
in new connections and surrounded by new 
lights. To learn such an extract is not to 
“‘cram,’’—provided the digestion of the 
passage commences from the moment of its 
being committed to memory. The cram- 
ming which is so objectionable, is the forcing 
down of facts in such a way that digestion 
of them is impossible. Such digestion, in 
fact, never commences, nor is ever intended 
tocommence. The facts are piled upon one 
another, to be vomited whole with the least 
possible change. Astudent at Oxford once 
complained to his tutor, that he could not 
understand some of-his work ; and the reply 
was, Oh! never mind that! Nobodyever 
tries to understand it. Cram it.” 

Now let us further consider the condition 
of a school in which the examinations have 
wholly engrossed the master’s thoughts. 
The desire to obtain scholars with that pas- 
sive, receptive capacity which enables them 
to secure examination honors, leads the 
teachers to pass over the work which lies 
nearest to them,—the great object sought 
for being the winning of prizes. 

A boy should enter school in order that 
he may be supplied, so to speak, with a map 
or plan of life. As asea-captain about to go 
on a voyage inquires for charts of his course, 
so the lad requires to know where he may 
expect danger, and what courses are likely 
to lead to a prosperous voycge. Instead of 
these charts, he is supplied with an aid to 
run a short race for a prize of contemptible 
value, with overloaded canvas, each sail of 
which is simply an advertisement sheet. The 
boy is estimated solely by his prospect of 
getting advertisable honors. And so, in the 
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aside, and special preparation takes its place. 
The few clever or precocious lads who ‘may 
possibly win, are trained and entered for the 
race. Those who could not be made to win 
pay for those whodo win. A few great suc- 
cesses advertised bring together numbers, 
whose fees will have built up a fortune be- 
fore the hollowness of their training is dis- 
covered. 

Meanwhile, a competition—a scramble— 
has arisen for the clever boys. Some public 
schools —and, I regret to say, some schools 
supported by city companies—advertise 
scholarships to be competed for by outsiders. 
There would not be much objection to these 
prizes being given as an incentive to work 
in the school itself, where all the circum- 
stancesattending that work could be known; 
but they are here offered in order to attract 
to the school a few ready-made good exam- 
inees. 

A private schoolmaster now takes the hint, 
advertises in the Zimes that he offers two 
scholarships of #100 a year each, and two 
more of £50 a year each for little boys 
preparing tor scholarship examinations. It 
is worth an enterprising master’s while to 
buy up a few clever boys to advertise as suc- 
cessful at the Entrance Examinations of the 
public schools. 

I know from experience that good, sound 
and wholesome results come from the giving 
of prizes as the recognition of merit in the 
school itself. I acknowledge that wealth 
available for scholarships may be judiciously 
applied if it tends to establish that educa- 
tional ladder which has for so many years 
been a current figure of speech. I should 
like to see all the schools of the country 
arranging themselves in continuous order 
between the highest and lowest. If any one 
of them has funds to spend in scholarships, 
they should be expended either on the most 
needy and deserving of its own scholars, or 
should be placed at the disposal of lower 
schools. They will always be spent to ad- 
vantage when they furnish education and 
professional training for future schoolmasters, 
The.only purpose for which I have desired 
scholarships for our own school is to enable 
those boys who my experience tells me will 
make good teachers to obtain a more ad- 
vanced education. The giving of scholar- 
ships to enable boys of ability to prolong 
their training beyond the time they could 
otherwise give to it, either in the school in 
which the scholarship is awarded or at one 
of a higher grade, may be productive of 





school, the regular work of education is laid 


good ; but the system of offering the prizes 
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and scholarships-of one school to draw off 
the cleverest boys from other schools on the 
same or a higher level, is thoroughly bad,— 
an evil without a redeeming feature. 

Let us now proceed to consider some 
branches of the unexamined work. The 
first refers to the efforts requisite to become 
acquainted with the character and circum- 
stances of pupils. In these days of large 
schools the task is no light one. A medical 
man with a large practice has an advantage 
over one with a small. practice, in being 
able to found his opinion on larger and 
broader experiences ; but, having little time 
to give each case, a greater concentration of 
attention is demanded of him. A similar 
remark applies to the master of a large 
school. Locke’s plan of education by pri- 
vate tutors is bad, because it is only by com- 
paring one boy with another, by watching 
boys together, that differences of tempera- 
ment and mental character can be fully esti- 
mated. Nevertheless, it is not without ex- 
hausting application that a master of a large 
school gets to know his pupils. Unless he 
knows them he may easily misinterpret what 
he sees and hears,—he cannot. for instance, 
distinguish between perplexity and obsti- 
nancy, between weariness and indifference. 
In some he has to remember that there is 
weakness of constitution, in some seeds of 
disease. The dullness of some children and 
the irritability of others spring from such 
sources ; and again, the precocity of boys 
is frequently traceable to bodily disease. 
The master has to know something of the 
individual circumstances and peculiar char- 
acteristics of his pupils, their tempers and 
dispositions, their talents and natural ten- 
dencies. This cannot be dispensed with, 
for we cannot deal with all alike. In one 
sense wholesale education is wholesale fail- 
ure. In a large school, the most exhausting 
and most difficult task the master has to per- 
form is to recognize and provide for indi- 
vidual peculiarities amongst such numbers. 

Some boys are very sensitive. You cannot 
administer a rebuke to them in a direct way 
without being severer than you intend. 
Some have a knack of interpreting literally 
what was not intended to be so taken. 
Allow me to refer, in illustration, to an in- 
cident which recently occurred at my own 
school. A boy, apparently in great trouble, 
enters the head-master’s room with the an- 
nouncement that he has to report himself 
tor being untidy in dress. ‘‘ What is the 
matter, then ?’’ asks the master. ‘I have 
my playing clothes on.’’ ‘‘ How is that ?”’ 
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‘* My mother thought it so wet and muddy 
that better clothes would be spoilt.’’ ‘Is 
it wet and muddy in school?’’ ‘No, sir.’’ 
‘* Then your mother had better send another 
suit for school when she provides you with 
the untidy clothes for use in the wet streets.”’ 

A few days later the same boy came at 9.30 
to the master’s room again, having walked 
a couple of miles with a large brown paper 
parcel under his arm. ‘‘ Please, sir, where 
am I to change my clothes.’’ What was the 
master to say? Was it an easy thing to de- 
cide? The lad was so serious that the 
master dared not smile. He simply said, 
** Well, I will retire while you put yourself 
straight here.’’ In the evening, of course, 
the toilette performance was repeated. 

A few days afterwards, however; the 
master observed the boy entering school 
and looking at him strangely and signifi- 
cantly. The cause was apparent at a glance. 
“Why, you have a new waterproof coat 
this morning!” ‘* Yes, sir, my .mother 
thought, after all, it was less trouble to buy 
me a new macintosh.’’ The boy seemed to 
lift his head considerably above his ordinary 
stature when the master replied, “ Your 
mother is the most sensible woman I have 
heard of to-day.”’ 

Look, again, at the work of observation 
and discrimination required to discover the 
kinds of study and of work which will en- 
list his sympathies and arouse his faculties, 
Consider how invaluable: is that experience, 
that judgment, which enables a teacher to 
say to a pupil, ** Though you would fail in 
one department of study or in one kind of 
pursuit, there are more gateways of knowl- 
edge than one; there are yet occupations in 
which you are capable of achieving honor- 
able success by the aid of such powers of 
mind and body as you are-well able to de- 
velop.’ Had young Macaulay been under 
the counsels and guidance of a master. with 
this insight into natural aptitude and the 
natural bent of genius, he might have been 
spared days and weeks of torture spent over 
mathematical studies, which he abhorred, 
and over which he nearly ruined his health, 
only in the end to find himself ignomin- 
iously ‘‘ gulfed”’ at the examination. 

Another illustration.of the absence of this 
division of the unexamined work of the 
schoolmaster is afforded by the case of 
Thomas Edwards, the Scotch naturalist, the 
story of whose life has but just been told by 
Mr. Smiles. In his case a whole career was 
marred for the want of that timely appreci- 
ation of natural genius. Edwards’ real 
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character, instead of having been divined 
by a master or teacher, was left to be dis- 
covered and appreciated by his biographer. 
We now know him to/have been a youth 
with whom the love of nature was almost a 
passion ; it was, at least, a propensity so 
strong that not all the discouragements and 
rebuffs he met: with—and they were by no 
means slight—availed to repress it. It did 
not, it is true, always manifest itself in a 


form which recommended it to others. In 


fact, as a boy, with his collection of newts, 
horse-leeches, beetles, frogs, sticklebacks, 
moles, birds, rats, crabs, and hedgehogs, he 
was considered by his neighbors, as an un- 
mitigated nuisance, since his ‘‘ venomous 
beasts,’’ as they called the lad’s favorites, 
would, from time to time, stray from the 
roof of their protector and turn up unex- 
pectedly in the bed-rooms and parlors and 
Even his 
parents could not look with favor on the 
irrepressible propensity of a son who, ere he 
had reached his fifth year, on one occasion 
brought a wasps’ nest, wrapped up in a shirt, 
into the bosom of his family. They spared 
no pains, but resorted to the severest meas- 
ures, to cure the boy of such dangerous ten- 
dencies : they applied the rod, they tied him 
to the table, they bound him hand and foot, 
they even took away his clothes. But all to 
no purpose; he disentangled himself from 
his bonds, and attired in the first article that 
came to hand, he was soon with the snails 
and worms and centipedes. 

So at last they sent him to school, and he 
took his ‘‘ beasts’’ with him. In the course 
of a few months he was turned out of three 
schools successively: from the first, for 
bringing a jackdaw, which ‘‘ cawed’’ at 
prayers ; from the second, because his horse- 
leeches, which were probably inadequately 
fed, crept out of the bottle, and began to. 
draw the blood of the nearest pupils; and 
from the third, beacause on a desk a centi- 
pede or Maggie Monyfoot was found, which 
Thomas was falsely accused of introducing 
into school. For denying the charge he 
was caned and expelled. ‘‘Go home,’’ said 
the master of the third establishment to the 
wretched boy, ‘‘go home -and tell your 
father to get you on board a man-of-war, as 
that is the best school for irreclaimables 
such as you.”’ 

Now, it is far from difficult to picture to 
ourselves'a schoolmaster who, discovering 
the secret of such a propensity, should not 
only prevent its becoming a nuisance, but 
should direct it to the attainment of high, 
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useful, and even noble results. Some men, 
like Faraday, have been brought by acci- 
dent into contact with men who could per- 
ceive.and direct the natural bent 8f their 
genius; others, like Edwards, have it dis- 
covered too late-for it to be made much use 
of ; no doubt, in some cases, it is never dis- 
covered ; that isto say, there are men who 
have never been induced: to develop the 
power that in early life was innate within 
them. But it would be easy to prove that 
in hundreds of cases, the true worth of the 
men has been discovered, and their energies 
have been directed into profitable channels 
by the schoolmaster. 

Again, there are the watchfulness and 
care requisite to keep in view the highest 
and best ideals,—to maintain what is called 
a high tone. The difficulty of governing 
boys and youths is always great enough; 
but what must be the labor it has cost the 
master of a school where admirable discip- 
line is maintained with ease, where cordial 
relations exist between master and scholars, 
and where the majority of the pupils are 
characterized by a straightforward, manly 
bearing, free from forwardness, on the one 
hand, as from timidity on the other. These 
qualities are to be found in some schools, 
but in 2o schools where they are found do 
they come by accident. Assuredly, in en- 
nobling and purifying what formerly was in 
many establishments an unhealthy moral 
atmosphere, the schoolmasters of our day 
have made no small contribution to the gen- 
eral welfare. This has been and is part of 
their unexamined work. Where they labor 
to produce breadth of view and mutual 
sympathy, their work will bear good fruit in 
the next generation, producing social har- 
mony among different classes, amongst men 
of different occupations and devious, if not 
conflicting interests, It is no easy matter to 
correct the little errors and faults of a boy 
at school by the application of principles 
which may with equal reason be applied to 
the corresponding errors and faults of the 
grown man; yet the work of the school- 
master cannot be said to be well done until 
this is the case. To shape a boy’s conduct 
in life, to lead him to be industrious and 
thrifty, to respect property, and to be faith- 
ful in the performance of engagements, are 
certainly of not less importance than to 
supply him with information. 

Further, there is the physical training ne- 
cessary to give health, vigor, and activity to 
the youth committed to our care. This is 
an object not secured without thought and 
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exertion on the part of the master. There 
is one kind of physical training which does 
not come under the head of unexamined 
work,—I refer to such trials of strength as 
we see in the Eton and Harrow Cricket 
Match, the Universities’ Boat Race, foot- 
ball contests, &c. All these exhibitions of 
strength and skill are exposed to the same 
danger as that we have pointed out in the 
examined work of the schoolmaster,—I 
mean, that they are liable to be pushed too 
far; instead of being subservient to the 
purposes of a complete and perfect educa- 
tion, they sometimes tend to usurp its place. 
The development of the body either aids or 
impedes the development of the mind. To 
give power to the muscle and suppleness to 
the limb, to promote animal health and 
vigor, to secure purity of bodily habit, is to 
assist education. But tospend the whole of 
the energies of youth in the attainment of 
animal attributes, is to rival the brute and 
the savage. It is, therefore, another diffi- 
cult task of the schoolmaster to secure the 
fit and proper care of bodily health, while 
at the same time restraining within proper 
bounds the admiration for physical training. 
Corporeal health must receive attention, for 
mental vigor cannot exist long without it. 
The roots of a tree must be respected for 
the sake of the tree. If the roots fail, the 
tree will fall. 

As we proceed, the field of inquiry so en- 
larges that we cannot see where it ends 
Many are the topics which might be em- 
braced under our title, some of which the 
schoolmaster mentions only with hesitation 
and bated breath. For instance, who will 
examine the work involved in managing the 
parent,—Herculean task, involving great 
labor for small results. Mr. Lake, in a 
humorous paper read at one of the Educa- 
tional Conterences, classified parents under 
many heads—careless, busy, fidgety, waver- 
ing, anxious, fond, sanguine, earnest, sensi- 
ble, and so on; but nearly all alike were 
unreasonable. I have heard a schoolmaster 
say—and I believe the opinion is shared in 
by many teachers—that children are often 
reasonable, but parents never. The only 
consolation I can offer on this point is, that 
when the unexamined work of the school- 
master is well done, we shall give to the 
next generation a better legacy than we re- 
ceived from the past; and the parents of 
that generation will assist rather than im- 
pede the educator. 

I can imagine some of my hearers saying, 
** Surely you have taken too wide a view of 
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our work. If we could do all this with chil- 
dren, they would indeed be well trained and 
equipped for the crusade of life; then every 
duty would be conscientiously fulfilled, 
every difficulty and danger would be sur- 
mounted, and there would be no height of 
virtue or intelligence which would be inac- 
cessible. But see how little of what we at- 
tempt can be accomplished,—look at the 
hindrances we encounter on every hand. If 
your description of our work be correct, 
then it is to be feared it is beyond the power 
of any one of us adequately to execute it.”’ 

Now, in reply to such comments, I have 
to admit that it is probably beyond our 
power fully to work out the problem we 
have to solve; but I believe at the same 
time, that we shall all succeed in proportion 
as we take a wide view and a highaim. By 
keeping the true goal in view, we shall be 
able to draw nearer to it. There are, for- 
tunately, both men and women in this voca- 
tion who do not need to be cautioned against 
narrowness of view. There are men and 
women whose work, though it is sometimes 
impeded by the trammels of prescription 
and tradition, we cannot coritemplate with- 
out desiring to emulate it. There are 
amongst us, laboring to educate the youth 
of this country and this generation, men 
and women of sound intellect, enlightened 
conscience, untiring energy, and noble 
aim. Let honor be given where honor is 
due. Such menand such women have warm 
hearts and generous’ natures,—they are ever 
ready to sympathize with and give counsel 
to others. When our work is heaviest and 
our days are darkest, we may take counsel 
together; we may obtain help from one an- 
other and from these leaders of our ranks, 
and so renew our courage ; but, even in the 
day of our deepest discouragement and de- 
spondency, let us do all that it is possible 
for those in our positions to do, and come 
what may, let us never lower the standard at 
which we aim, nor permit the ideal we have 
set before us to be degraded. 

Those, however, who are not in the pro- 
fession may likewise say, ‘* You are estimat- 
ing the importance of the teacher’s work 
too highly; you are forgetting its natural 
limits, and ignoring the demands of the ordi- 
nary work-a-day life of the world. School- 
masters, like all other men, are liable to fall 
into the error of the leather-seller in the 
fable, and you have fallen into it.’’ 

In reply, it matters very little how lightly 
the profession to which we belong may be 
esteemed by the outer world compared with 
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the question, ‘“‘ What estimate of it have the 
teachers themselves?” To raise this esti- 
mate was the object I had in view when, in 
response to a request from your secretary, I 
set about writing this paper four days ago. 
I believe I have succeeded as regards myself, 
for Ihave resolved to pay greater attention 
to some of the duties to which I have re- 
ferred, their importance having grown upon 
me during the performance of my task. If 
you share with me this feeling, my labor 
will not be thrown away. 


DISCUSSION. 


The Chairman (H. W. Eve, Esq., M. A.) men- 
tioned four points which suggested themselves for 
discussion—({1) The duty of the schoolmaster in re- 
gard to ascertaining the bent of character and the 
conditions of life of individual boys; (2) What the 
schoolmaster could do in the way of laying out the 
pupil’s life for him; (3) The necessity of attention 
to details and constant watchfulness, in maintaining 
a high tone in the school; and (4) Physical training. 
The problem was difficult in the case of boarding 
schools, where the action of the master was not fet- 
tered by influences from without ; and was, of course 
more difficult still in the case of day schools. 

Dr. Oppler said that examinations served rather to 
show the work of the pupil than that of the school- 
master, to whom the results of examinations often did 
not do justice. An examination of his method would 
be a fairer test of the master’s work. In very large 
schools it was impossible for the head master to ob- 
tain such an intimate acquaintance with his pupils as 
to enable him to influence to any appreciable extent 
their moral training. A large school should have a 
sufficiently large teaching staff to enable each assist- 
ant master to have full control of his class; and the 
head master should be, as far as possible, free from 
details and from personal instruction, and able to 
give his mind to the working of the instruction as a 
whole. But moral training was the main topic, and 
here lay the real unexamined work of the school- 
master. As to the exceptional instance that had been 
given by the lecturer, of the danger of the suppres- 
sion of genius for want of discernment on the part 
of the teacher, he could not see that the school- 
master was to blame. Circumstances would in the 
great majority of cases, as in the one in question, bring 
genius to light. 

Mr. Marsh would have liked to hear some defini- 
tion of the word “ cramming,” which had been re- 
ferred to in the lecture. It was, he thought, import- 
ant to come to some understanding on this point, in 
considering the question of the supposed pernicious 
effects of examinations. If it meant the forcing a 
child to learn that for which he had little or no 
natural liking, he was afraid that the great majority 
of teachers could not escape the charge of “ cram- 
ming.” 

Mr. Mast defined “ cramming” to be the attempt to 
force down what was mentally indigestible in the way 
in which it was put before the pupil. Much, no 
doubt, must be learnt by heart; but everything could 
and should be explained beforehand. The example 
of the Government in their system of paying the ele- 
mentary teachers by the results of examinations was 
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in every direction, and true education was neglected 
in the endeavor to produce something forshow. In 
regard to eccentric geniuses, he agreed with a former 
speaker that the schoolmaster was not bound to give 
special attention to them. The pupil who had a 
special talent was only too ready to indulge it on 
every possible occasion ; and, both in regard to the 
pupil himself and to his schoolfellows, it would be 
found necessary, not indeed to quench it, but to 
keep the propensity within bounds. The school- 
master must not expect to see at every step the re- 
sults of his efforts; but must persevere, convinced 
that they would bear fruit in after-life. 

Miss Bajley remarked on the influence of the head- 
teacher’s personal character in developing an esprit de 
corps in the school, both among the pupils and the 
assistant teachers. Where such a spirit prevailed in 
a school, it availed much to help the teacher beyond 
the limits of the school room, and parents would 
often find in their children the eager champions of 
the teacher’s views and acts. Young people were 
quick to appreciate thoroughness and earnestness, 
and the parents would drawn their own conclusions. 
How important was the influence of high aims and 
force of character in winning the sympathy of subor- 
dinates was shown in the case of the late Miss Doreck, 
whose spirit still survived in the school she had estab- 
lished. She (Miss Bailey) did not think it well that 
the principal should give up teaching; the example 
of her superior method and experience could not 
fail to stimulate her assistants to exertion and emu- 
lation. 

Mr. Mitcherson drew attention to the fact, that it 
was’ not in the naturally quick boy, who came to the 
front at examinations, that the teacher’s work could 
be fairly appreciated. Credit was rather due to him 
for the patience and labor spent on the dull and back- 
ward boy, who, after all, could barely be brought up 
to the passing point. 

Mr. Ellis could not speak from experience, not be- 
ing a professional teacher, though it had been his 
early desire to become a schoolmaster. He thought 
that the principle, that a child must understand fully 
everything’ he was set to learn, could not be main- 
tained. There were many things of which it must he 
said by the teacher, “‘ You must learn this now, which 
you will understand better afterwards.” Grammati- 
cal paradigms must be “crammed,” so must the 
“ multiplication table,” if we narrow the definition 
of the word “ cram” to that which is learned by rote 
without present understanding of its ra/ionale and 
bearing. But the unexamined work of the school- 
master lay outside of all this. No examination could 
show to what an extent the master had toiled in the 
case of pupils wanting in natural endowments and op- 
portunities. It was not to be expected that the head 
master of a large school could be like the shepherd, 
knowing the face of all his sheep. His influence 
would be felt chiefly in the selection of his assistants 
and keeping ¢Aem up to the mark. His participation 
to any great extent in the actual work of teaching 
must interfere with this. If he did teach, it should, 
he (Mr. Ellis) thought, be such subjects as his assist- 
ants could not or did not teach, and which gave token 
of his principalship in the eyes of his pupils. He in- 
stanced the almost superstitious veneration with which 
some great scholars, heads of public schools, were re-- 
garded by the boys. 

Mr. Hooper said that he once thought it possible 
to teach anything so that it might be digested ; but 





at the bottom of the present extension of the system 


he had been obliged to modify his opinion. There 
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were some things which could not be made plain to 
the immature intelligence, and much must be taken 
on trust. But he had great faith in the latent force 
of knowledge; it could not be assumed that anything 
was absolutely forgotten. In. education, as in busi- 
ness, it was, “ Like master, like man ;” and energies 
and earnestness in the head called forth the same 
qualities in his assistants. It was natural for a master 
to take pains with a pupil whose willingness to learn 
and natural ability showed at once the fruits of in- 
struction and did credit to his teacher in the eyes of 
others; but too frequently he found his clever boy 
taken away from him to grace the honor list of some 
more famous establishment which had scholarships to 
offer. He thought that the extra strain which such 
bright pupils were subjected to by the stimulus of val- 
uable rewards was often disastrous in its results on 
their bodily and mental health. 

Mr. Newcombe thought that the discussion had 
gone away somewhat from the main subject of the lec- 
ture. The “crammers” for special examinations 
were not schoolmasters in the proper sense of the 
word. He was of opinion that examination work 
could be carried on with a due regard to the unex- 
amined work. He did not understand the views of 
certain theorists and amateurs in education in re- 
gard to examinations. The plea formerly put for- 
ward for the necessity of examination was the low 
level of instruction in middle-class schools. Now 
the examinations themselveS seemed to be looked up- 
on as an evil, as impeding the real work of education, 
by fostering “ cramming,” etc. He had early adopted 
public examinatious, and had regularly sent in a large 
proportion of his pupils to the College of Preceptors 
and the University Locals; and he was persuaded 
that the advantages to be derived from such exami- 
nations were most important, while the drawbacks 
were insignificant. He confessed that he was glad to 
get hold of a clever boy, and to keep him if hecould. 
The clever boy was a stimulus to his fellows, and 
helped not a little to raise the tone of the school. He 
heartily sympathized with the last speaker, and con- 
fessed to a feeling of soreness at seeing gifted and 
well-trained pupils attracted away from his school by 
the hope of rewards advertised by large and richly- 
endowed foundations. ‘That the head-master even in 
large schools could exert a vast amount of personal 
influence, both through his assistants and also by di- 
rect contact with the boys, was shown in the case of 
Arnold. It wasin the unexamined work—the thought 
and anxiety, and patience that were demanded to 
train up dull and immoral and ill-conditioned boys— 
that the faithfulness and honesty of the master were 
put to the test. And it could not be denied that the 
private schoolmaster had by far the greater share of 
this unexamined work, for which he got but little 
credit. 

Mr. Thornton said that there seemed to him too 
little of doubtful matter, in the paper they had listened 
to, to leave room for much discussion. The question 
of the advantages and disadvantages of examinations 
was not the main issue. The paper was, for the most 
part, an earnest exhortation to schoolmasters to do 
their duty. What the lecturer in substance said was, 
** Be as good men as you can, and as far as_ possible 
strong men :”’ for there is no calling more wearing 
than that of the schoolmaster, especially in regard to 
the treatment of dull minds and perverse dispositions. 

The Chairman, in proposing a vote of thanks to the 
lecturer for the paper they had all listened to with so 
much attention, took occasion to remark that there 








was not, in fact, in large publiq.as compared with ° 


private schools, that difference, in regard to personal 
contact of master with pupils, which had been as- 
sumed by some of the speakers. Eton had been de. 
scribed as a collection of private schools, the boy’s 
tutor being the directing influence; and in a well-or- 
ganized large school each assistant master was very 
much in the position of the head of a smaller estab. 
lishment. 

After a few remarks from Dr. Wormell in reply to 
the points raised in the discussion, a vote of thanks 
to the lecturer brought the proceedings to aclose. 


Educational Times. 





FREE TEXT-BOOKS.* 


UR schools cannot be properly lenom- 
inated free schools so long as part of 

the cost of instruction falls directly upon 
those who enter them, and acts as a bar to 
prevent any from entering. Should I apply 


this statement to the payment of teachers’ © 


salaries, or to the purchase of apparatus in 
general, my proposition would be admitted. 
Will it be admitted, when applied to that 
species of apparatus called ¢ext-books? For 
text-books are as truly apparatus of teaching 
as are globesand maps. Does the fact that 
each pupil must have exclusive use of his 
text-books, but not of the globe or map, 
make it necessary that he should buy the 
former? On the same ground, he ought to 
buy the crayon, ink, or examination-paper 
that he uses, or keep his own ‘desk in repair. 
The same authority that requires a city to 
open tuitionless schools now empowers it to 
make that school who//y FREE,—and upon 
an equal basis of justice. 

Many arguments in favor of the adoption 
of this plan can be presented. I will name 
but three of them, besides the general one 
of making our schools wholly free: first, 
eesthetic—the teacher would have stronger 


authority and influence in teaching and en- | 


forcing the proper care of books; second, 
consistent—because we should thereby. se- 
cure, what we aim to secure, the attend- 
ance of many now practically debarred, 
since they are unable to buy the neces- 
sary books and are unwilling to ask for 
aid; and third, economic—by the saving 
of a large waste entailed by the disuse 
of half-used text-books. For these and 
other reasons, cities that have had experi- 
ence—Fall River for two years, Lewiston 
for three or four, Bath for five or six years 
—emphatically commend the plan to others. 
The economic method being that which 





*From the Report of the School Committee of Sa- 
lem, Mass: chusetts. 
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will influence the mind most, let us see 
what economy appears from a comparison 
between individual and municipal expendi- 
ture. If the pupils supply themselves with- 
out aid from the city, it is evident that for 
every enrolled pupil a set of school-books 
must be purchased. Should the city sup- 
ply a set of books to each desk that is occu- 
pied, the average number of pupils daily be- 
longing to the schools would be the number 
of sets to be purchased. According to the 
experience of the cities named above, in 
which the average cost per pupil is $1.00 to 
$1.10 a year, the total annual expenditure 
for text-books in Salem, with the present 
number of pupils, would be from $3,000 to 
$3,600. Now, whatis the cost to individual 
purchasers? A fair estimate of the cost of 
all books and stationery needed by a pupil, 
as at present, in passing through the primary 
and grammar-school grades, nine years, is 
$18.00, or $2.00 a year. Asimilar estimate 
for a pupil passing through the High School 
would probably amount to $40.00, or $10.00 
ayear. There were enrolled in the High 
School 251; in the grammar and primary 
schools, 3,794. The total expenditure for 
the year could not be far from $10,067.00, 
besides the supply to the Naumkeag and 
evening schools, now purchased by the city. 
Is it economy to pay $10,000 for that which 
$3,600 would supply ?_ Is the waste any the 
less because the larger sum is paid by those 
who happen this year to patronize theschools, 
and whom the city and the State urge by all 
influences under their control to patronize 
the schools, while the smaller sum would be 
an addition to our municipal outlay, a bur- 
den upon the taxpayers, and so an expendi- 
ture of those to whom the support of our 
school system, on account of its past, pre- 
sent, and future service, really belongs ? 
If it belong to the individual to buy his 
text-books, because he as an individual is 
benefited by the use of them, why does it 
not belong to him to pay as an individual 
for the other school expenses incurred for 
him? If it belong to the tax-payer, be- 
cause of his own past opportunities and his 
present and prospective. advantage, to sup- 
port the schools, why is not this a legitimate 
item of their whole cost? By the present 
plan, $10,000 are taken yearly from resour- 
ces within the city, to pay for text-books; 
by the other $3,600 at most would be taken 
yearly from resources within the city. The 
direct levy would save some $6,400 a year, 
and would add less than 14 cents to each 
tax on One thousand dollars. But the ac- 
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tual additional cost is even less than this, 
since the city is now required by law to 
supply text-books to those who certify their 
inability to pay for them. The annual cost 
to the city for these supplies is not far from 
$1,600, nothing of which is recovered by 
the assessors. ‘Thus, for nearly half of what 
the whole supply would cost, for all chil- 
dren in the schools, we provide books and 
stationery now for only one-fifth or one- 
sixth of the children. 

The reason for the great disparity between 
the actual cost of the books used and the 
estimated cost by the “ free text-book’’ plan 
is this: In the former case, books are not 
used so long as they might be used ; in the 
latter case, they are used as long as service- 
able. It is the testimony of those who have 
had experience that books last on the aver- 
age four years each, when supplied by the 
city. Deduct, from the $10,000 mentioned 
above, $1,000 for stationery which “ per- 
ishes with the using,’’ and.the balance, $9,- 
000, will be the cost of a supply of books 
which is said to last four years. Hence the 
average annual cost for books would be §2,- 
250; and for books and stationery $3,250, 
which by another mode of reckoning is 
about the same as the cost already estimated. 

I quote the following figures from school 
reports: Lewiston, 1874—pupils daily be- 
longing, 1,964; cost of books, etc., $2,159.- 
53; Bath, 1873,—pupils registered, 1,716; 
average annual cost of books, etc.,°for five 
years, $1,773.83. 

The purchase and delivery of books would 
be more satisfactory than at present. The 
city as a buyer would obtain the terms given 
to a jobber, 40 per cent. discount. The 
business could still .be transacted on com- 
mission by the Committee’s agents, who 
would have specific orders and could deliver 
at once. 

I am constrained to indicate another ad- 
vantage which a study of the educational 
question opens:to our consideration; the 
text-book would not hinder, but rather help, 
the *best methods of teaching. Now, the 
pupil buys, not such a book as is adapted to 
his stage of development, as that would ne- 
cessitate too many books, but such a one as 
will be adequate to the needs of his last 
stage of progress. In a study extending 
through five, or even three years, is it not 
evident that a book which is suited to one 
part of the course may be too elementary or 
too abstruse for another part? It would, 
moreover, cost less to supply the appropriate 
books for certain stages of progress, than to 
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supply the most advanced books for every 
school grade: To illustrate the educational 
advantage, consider the study of history. 
One result of that study should be the ac- 
quirement of an intelligent critical knowl- 
edge of history ; another, the formation of 
a taste for historical reading. Now, both 
of these results may be attained, and in some 
school systems are attained, by the use of 
different authors successively. In one school 
grade, an interesting author might be read 
and discussed and a few leading points 
marked for memorizing and for subsequent 
tests; in another grade, an author giving 
fuller details, a systematic outline, might.be 
studied, recourse be had to outside sources 
of information, and the use of reference 
books learned—a very profitable course. 


—~> 


THE CHILDREN. 








MRS. FANNY SPANGENBERG. 





HE traits that mark the human species 
of a larger growth are strongly devel- 
oped in children; indeed, in some cases 
become weaker in after life, especially those 
of inquiry and industry. The bright, wake- 
ful spirit that prompts the infant to leave 
its couch before the early dawn, and rouse 
the other inmates of the house at that un- 
reasonably early hour, degenerates as the 
years pass by, into the sleepy, lie-a-bed feel- 
ing of sonfe grown folks. 

Industrial pursuits are largely followed in 
childhood. Never idle, a child just begin- 
ning to inquire into the mysteries of the 
world around it will do more work in one 
day than an older person in six. The 
depth of drawers must be explored,-con- 
tents of work-baskets be inspected, buttons 
be swallowed to test their nutritious qual- 
ities, the ins and outs of table-legs and 
chair-rounds must be calculated, every 
available yard of carpet or floor be measured 
by hands and knees, wash-tubs be sounded, 
contents of oil-cans and blue-boxes be 
tasted, and the experiment tried how much 
noise the table-cloth will make if pulled 
suddenly down with all its contents, 

With some exceptional cases ‘‘Familiarity 
breeds contempt,’’ and finding out the 
vanity of all sublunary things, or sighing 
for new worlds to explore, the precocious 
infant ends in ‘‘crying for the moon.”’ 
Then again, in the vain attempt to try how 
much angelic nature may adhere to his 
physical frame, makes the trial of flying from 
the head of the stairs, the unfailing musical 
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accompaniment being, no doubt, an effort 
to recall angelic airs. 

How much labor, too, is expended in the 
manufacture of dirt pies; what a love of 
digging and delving, testing the qualities 
of dirt and sand! If this taste be encour- 
aged may we not expect a race of farmers, 
gardeners, florists, or masons? Or by pro- 
per instruction the young idea may be 
taught to mould the ‘‘ human form divine.” 

Never still (of course, exceptions prove the 
rule) except when sleeping; never quiet, 
except when eating; never doing what 
ought to be done ; always doing what ought 
not to be done; quiet, noisy; busy, lazy; 
good-natured, cross; quick, slow ; lovable, 
tantalizing ; quick-witted, dull; generous, 
stingy; the most contradictory things in 
the world are children. 

The education of children does not, asa 
great many persons imagine, begin with the 
first day of school life. At the age of a 
week or ten days, the perceptive faculties 
begin to awaken. If the child be carried 
when awake, held when asleep, shown the 
lamp in the evening, it soon becomes a 
despotic household tyrant. ‘The more time 
and attention given to its demands, increases 
instead of diminishing its wants, in this re- 
spect resembling the selfishness of grown-up 
children. As it grows older and appreciates 
brightness and beauty, no matter what it 
cries for, it must have it. Its zsthetic nature 
is sometimes stimulated by the sight of the 
china on the parlor-shelf; this, yielded to 
its imperative cries, helps to develop the 
bump of destructiveness. Nay, if it wants 
the looking-glass and hammer, behold, they 
are given; and the choicest treasures of the 
home are none too good for its baby-fingers. 
Is this an exceptional case? Allow me to 
ask, have you never known any a/most, if 
not quite as bad. 

As the child grows older, if the mother 
becomes a slave to its whims, we will soon 
behold a flourishing specimen of spoiled 
child. Each parent, of course, has his or 
her own theory on the best methods of 
training children ; but the latest theories 
have gradually resulted in turning out that 
largely known and rapidly increasing class 
recognized everywhere as ‘*‘ Young Amer- 
ica,”* 

As soon as the child can run alone, es- 
pecially if a boy, he is often turned out into 
the street, like the bees from an overcrowded 
hive, and allowed to roam, unquestioned 
and unreproved. He soon learns all the ac- 
complishments of the present time, smoking, 
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chewing, swearing, pugilistic exercises, etc.; 
and before the alphabet of books is com- 
menced is almost prepared to take a first- 
class diploma in the street collegiate course. 
There is sober truth in what we are saying. 
It may not be so noticeable in some sections 
nor among some classes, although enough 
cases can be found among the wealthy, in- 
telligent and moral families of the land ; 
but investigate the morality, habits of liv- 
ing, home education and discipline among 
the swarming inhabitants in the outskirts of 
large cities, in the crowded tenement houses, 
among the population of the mining dis- 
tricts, and the indications are that the chil- 
dren of this age, if not restrained, will as- 
tonish the world by a certain species of 
smartness and cleverness, and also by their 
superiority to such old fogies among their 
parents and teachers as still believe in the 
old-time doctrines of morality which dis- 
tinguished our forefathers. 

This coming generation of men will train 
up their children entirely by ‘‘ moral sua- 
sion,’’ and ignore the old-fashioned wisdom 
of Solomon and his obsolete remedy for the 
cure of childish depravity. Sometimes 
under the influence of passion, or when the 
conduct of their children becomes unbeara- 
ble, more especially, when their wills con- 
flict with the wills of parents who are fool- 
ishly indulgent, the rod will be used; at 
another time, the same things may pass un- 
reproved and even unnoticed. Such per- 
sons will delegate authority to a teacher, 
saying, ‘‘ Make them obey you.’’ And they 
are first to make an outcry against punish- 
ment or restraint put upon the inclinations 
of their children. 

This is not Solomon’s method of training. 
His ideas that ‘‘ Foolishness is bound in the 
heart of a child,’’ and that ‘‘ The rod and 
reproof give wisdom, but a child left to 
himself bringeth his mother to shame,’’ if 
true, may show the necessity for wise parental 
discipline. Did he learn these truths by 
sad experience? Who give us most trouble 
in our schools? Those who are most in- 
dulged at home and never punished. If the 
home training be good, little discipline is 
necessary, and its influence will extend into 
the school-life. Some children, with dis- 
positions naturally gentle and sensitive, re- 
quire no corporal punishment. Cross words 
to such are worse than blows, and wound 
the soul deeper than the strokes of a reed 
could hurt the physical frame. 

Young America at length enters the classic 
precincts of the school-room. And we, as 





teachers, are required to take these indepen- 
dent, oft-times defiant spirits in hand, as- 
similate their characters and dispositions 
with those of the gentle, well-taught, and 
obedient children (alas, that we have so 
few !), who come from well-regulated homes, 
in which morals as well as manners are 
taught, where religious principles are the 
rules for conduct, and where parental author- 
ity is paramount. And here during astated 
period of the day we must wage a warfare 
against the outside influences that surround 
them, the worst of which is immoral com- 
panionship. Here we are to awaken that 
thirst for knowledge, that love of morality, 
that longing for the beautiful and the true, 
which will ennoble their future labor, place 
them on a higher plane of living, strip the 
allurements of vice of their false glitter, and 
bring them nearer to what ought to be our 
ideal—Man, as he was in the beginning, 
made in the image of God. 

With the spiritual forces of sin and dark- 
ness operating against us, with opposition 
often from parents and public sentiment, 
how great is the task before us, how many 
the moral forces needed for the work, how 
grave the responsibil’ ! May we strive to 
attain the meekness vu: Moses, the wisdom 
of Solomon, the strength of Samson, and 
the patience of Job. May we cultivate the 
Christian graces of Faith and Hope, and of 
Charity, that ‘‘covereth a multitude of 
sins;’’ and in the end we will receive our 
reward, even if it is nothing more than to 
have the profession of teaching more fully 
appreciated in the future, when our suc- 
cessors may enter the harvest field and reap 
the fruit of our labors. 


<> 


HOW TO IMPROVE OUR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


SERIES of eighteen papers appeared 

in the Philadelphia Zvening Bulletin, 
during the past summer, under the head of 
‘*How to Improve our Public Schools.”’ 
They were written by Professor Jacob 
Ennis, of Philadelphia, a teacher and scien- 
tist. He had in immediate view, in writing 
his articles, the public schools of the city 
in which they were published, but much 
that he says applies elsewhere equally well. 
Below will be found the first two of these 
papers; others may be published hereafter. 


FIRST- PAPER. 


There are well-founded complaints against our 
public schools. The Board of Education are aware 
of deficiencies and imperfections. But the difficulty 
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is to see precisely what remedies are to be applied. 
Having been many years in the work of education, 
I propose to show, in the fewest possible words, 
what are the defects of our system, and how they are 
to be removed. 

There is a sameness and a dullness in school ex- 
ercises which make them repulsive to children, and 
drive them out of school. According to the last 
published report, more than half the children aban. 
don the schools at the early age of eight or nine 
years. There were then 98,808 in all grades of pub- 
lic schools ; and of these more than one-half, 48,990, 
were little children in the primary schools. The 
majority of these very young pupils stop their educa- 
tion there, and do not enter the higher grades of 
schools. The secondary schools that year had only 
24,308; the grammar schools only 13,969; the con- 
solidated, 7,031, and the High Schools, 1,256. This 
turning the great majority of our children out of 
school at that tender age is an alarming fact; and a 
remedy can be and should be applied. 

The sameness and the dullness of the school exer- 
cises are further seen in the many years the pupils are 
confined to the same studies. Arithmetic is begun 
quite early; geography at about the age of eight or 
nine years, and grammar soon after. These are fre- 
quent exercises, and they are kept on till the age of 
fifteen or sixteen. No wonder that these studies 
grow stale, flat and unprofitable, during so many long 
and weary years. The complaint is that they are not 
mastered even on leaving the grammar schools, and 
the very best scholars who’ are allowed to enter the 
High Schools have to st’: “v grammar and geography 
two years longer! Th ason why the pupils are 
not proficient in these stuares much sooner is not for 
want of time, but for want of interest. Sameness 
and dullness are the terrible nightmares which are 
driving real progress out of our schools; driving out 
half the children before entering the secondary 
schools; and stupefying the intellects of the other 
half who remain. The grammar of our language is 
the most simple of all grammars; and, with a proper 
degree of interest, two years at the very longest are 
enough to finish both geography and grammar. 

Another well-founded complaint against our pub- 
lic school system is that it is not sufficiently practical ; 
it has too little relation to active life. What relation 
it has is mostly to make clerks for stores ; whereas, 
to make rising manufacturers for this, our manufac- 
turing city, is entirely ignored. His Excellency, 
Governor Hartranft, puts this complaint in these 
terms: ‘ The system should be made more practical. 
In the large towns we are educating hundreds of 
young men for clerkships, for whom there will be no 
employment, and preparing others for professions 
already overcrowded ; while what Pennsylvania needs 
above all is educated mechanics. The minds of our 
children should be directed in the schools toward 
intelligent labor. The great mass of mankind must 
always labor. We cannot all ‘live by our wits,’ 
Too many try it, and we suffer as much by their fail- 
ure, perhaps, as from any one cause. And the fault 
lies mainly in a misdirection of education. Let us 
make it more practical.” How shall we do this? 
We may accomplish this great object by the study of 
the natural sciences, thereby imparting a knowledge 
of all material substances and of all physical forces 
—the very knowledge necessary, above all others, for 
manufacturing industry. 

Another complaint is that the present school prac- 
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tice has too much about mere words, and too little 
about things. Long columns of words, with abstract 
definitions, have to be memorized, and the composi- 
tion and derivation of each word have to be recited. 
Whereas, the easy and natural method of learning the 
meaning of words is to see and hear them in use; 
this is the way young children learn hundreds— 
thousands—of words. A dictionary should be mereiy 
for reference. To compel a child to commit to 
memory long lists of words, with their definitions, 
derivations and compositions, is one of the ways of 
robbing him of his time, and disgusting him with his 
school. How absurd to confine a boy to the compo. 
sition of thousands of words, when he is never taught 
the composition of the air he breathes, the water he 
drinks, the common salt he eats, to say nothing of 
his food, his clothing, and the innumerable objects 
he daily handles! Things, thousands of useful and 
deeply interesting things, have been revealed by 
science; and these are overlooked, entirely ignored, 
for the study of mere words! 

It is much easier to pull down than to build up, 
But to me it is most irksome to be a fault-finder. In 
my next I shall show that the many thousands of 
interesting facts revealed by modern science should 
be immediately introduced in all our schools and 
studied every day. They fill the minds of the pupils 
with wonder. They drive away dullness. They 
enlarge the views, they arouse the feelings, and they 
store the memory with the very best of knowledge 
for practical life. The sciences applied to the indus- 
trial arts have already changed the face of the world, 
and they will do it again. 


SECOND PAPER. 

In a pecuniary sense, in a business point of view, 
the most precious property of any town is its 
children. In the race of brisk competition, that 
community which neglects the minds of its children 
will fall inthe rear. The cultivation of their intel- 
lects, the enlightening of their spirits, will infallibly 
insure prosperity. 

Three remedies have beer proposed to break up 
the present dullness of our schools, and awaken the 
slumbering intellects of the children. These are: 

1. To introduce the system of object lessons 

2. To adopt a thorough system of drawing. 

3. To introduce all the Natural Sciences, with all 
their brilliant experiments, and all their objects of 
wonder and of wisdom. 

We attend now to the first of these. The system 
of object lessons must undoubtedly prevail, but their 
utility and the rapidity of their adoption will depend 
entirely on what the objects are and how they are 
taught. Last year, at the Centennial Exhibition, the 
following was regarded by the friends of the system 
as one of the best specimens of object lessons: First 
was a glass goblet with wheaten grains; then the 
wheat grown into straw, the straw made into braid, 
the braid into hats and bonnets. There was also 
straw paper. Next came the wheat ground into flour 
and bran; then the flour made into bread and cakes, 
and the bran into fodder for cattle. Certainly it 
would interest the child fora moment to see all these 
transformations of wheat. But the grand defect of 
the lesson is that it informs the child only of what 
every child must necessarily learn as it grows up in 
its ordinary intercourse with the world; whereas the 
school is the place to learn what cannot be learned 
every day out of the school doors. I will now show 
how, by introducing the natural sciences, the wheat 
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may be made into at least two very different object 
lessons, both far superior to the above..: 


OBJECT LESSON ABOUT WHEAT—BOTANICAL. 


Children, you see these grains of wheat in the 
glass and these stalks of wheaten straw in my hand, 
with their full head of grains at their top. Wheat is 
one of the grasses, and so are all the grains that we 
eat, except buckwheat. Rye, barley, oats and rice 
are grasses. Rice and oats differ from the three 
other grains just named, in not having a close head 
at the top, but a loose, bushy spray, which botanists 
call a panicle. Indian corn is also a grass, and so 
is broom corn, which is also called sorghum, and one 
of its kinds is used for making molasses and sugar. 
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we *know other reasons; our bodies come mostly 
from the grass, 

I have said nothing of what science has revealed 
about the germination of a grain of wheat, and its 
growth into a stalk and a head full of grains. Space 
here does not permit me to give other botanical facts; 
and the second, or chemical object lesson about 
wheat, I must leave for another paper. But the 
reader will see that the sctentific teaching about com- 
mon things should form the staples for object-lessons. 
Common every-day talk, which every child must 
necessarily hear, should never be allowed. But 
science shows how every common object is filled 
with wonder. The teacher should study the sciences 
industriously, and bring out new views in advance of 





Sugar cane is also a grass. 

You inquire, What is a grass? . And how do the 
grasses differ from the other kind of plants? I will 
tell you in a way that you will never forget. This 
stalk of wheat you see is a hollow tube, and at every 
eight or ten inches it has hard knots called nodes, 
which are tight partitions across the tube. On every 
node there grows a leaf, and these leaves you see 
have no leaf stalk or petiole, but they are sessile ; 
that is, they sit down on the node and their two sides 
clasp clear around the stalk and fold over one 
another. Now you know how the grasses differ 
from the other things that grow from the ground. 
They have hollow stems, partitioning nodes, and 
these peculiar clasping leaves. Their-blossoms also 
are peculiar, but these you cannot see now. A few 
grasses are not quite hollow, but have a soft, spongy 
pith, as Indian corn, broom corn and sugar cane. 

Reeds are also grasses, and so are canes, such as 
are used for fishing poles and walking-canes. In our 
Southern States the canes grow very tall, sometimes 
twenty feet high. In tropical countries, where they 
are often called bamboo, they grow sixty feet high. 
How wonderful to see such tall grasses! In that 
part of our republic reaching from the Atlantic to the 
Mississippi, and extending southward to include Vir- 
ginia, there grow 210 different species of grasses! 
What large numbers the Deity has contrived for the 
support of man and the lower animals! 

In our lessons on mineralogy I have already shown 
you what silica is, called also quartz and white flint. 
You saw it so hard as to cut or scratch glass. All 
grasses have much silica in their slender stalks, to 
stiffen them and enable them to stand. When you 
rub two stalks of wheat across each other in the dark 
you can make the hard silica on their surfaces strike 
sparks of fire. The silica is dissolved in the ground 
and the grasses draw it up for use. 

The sedges are plants which, on account of their 
similar appearance, people generally mistake for 
grasses. But they are not hollow, they have no 
nodes, and the sides of their sessz/e leaves do not lap 
over each other around the stem, but they are joined 
together to formatube, Although those people who 
are not botanists mistake sedges for grasses, the cattle 
do not. They never eat sedges. 

It is wonderful to think how much we depend on 
the grasses, not only for our wheaten bread, Indian 
cakes, and rice pudding, but also for milk and butter, 
beef and mutton, woolen clothes and leather. The 
cattle live on grasses and afford these things. When 
we ride in. a carriage or street car, it is the grasses 
that make the horses go. In many warm countries 
the people live mostly on rice, which, as I said, is a 
grass. The Bible says—‘All flesh is grass.” This 
is on account of our short-lived natures. But now 





the community, views both useful and delightful. 
THE DEVELOPING SCHOOLS AND 
SCHOOL-SHOPS. 





DR. J. T. PAYNE. 


( \ NE of the new ideas in connection with 

education is the formation of develop- 
ing schools and school-shops. ‘The pater- 
nity of this plan rests with Mr. Stephen P. 
Ruggles, of the city of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, who, in 1869, made known to 
some of his friends the plan he had origina- 
ted. The outline of this plan can be stated 
clearly enough for comprehension in a few 
paragraphs, 

Mr. Ruggles, as most persons know who 
are fairly informed touching educational 
matters, has devoted many years of his life 
to inventing and perfecting appliances for 
blind persons to use in obtaining an educa- 
tion. Perhaps it was during his connection 
with the Perkins Institution for the Blind, 
located at South Boston, that he made ob- 
servations as to the probable working of the 
human mind in making itself acquainted 
with external objects, that yeass later led 
Mr. Ruggles to make the discovery which we 
mention, the magnitude and valuewhere of 
cannot now be clearly understood. 

Others will doubtless claim to have origi- 
nated this system; but by a simple compar- 
ison with what is already known and in use, 
it will be readily seen that this plan differs 
from object-teaching for smalf children, as 
well as from technological education, which 
has been said to be that accomplishment or 
training of philosophers and men of science 
who do not wish to learn a trade, but 
rather to devote themselves to science for 
its development, as well as their own self- 
improvement on the one hand, and the ad- 
vancement and good of society on the 
other. 

The ground-work of the new plan may be 
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said to be comprehended in taking boys of 
fourteen years of age and upward, who have 
finished their preliminary education in the 
grammar schools, and who are themselves 
looking to trades as a means of earning a 
livelihoood, and placing them in what has 
been named a developing-school. This 
school-building is supplied with the princi- 
pal tools, implements and machinery used 
in all trades. In this school the boys will 
see the various tools used in fashioning all 
sorts of manufactured articles. Now it 
often happens that boys are sent to trades 
that they have not the least liking for, and 
are forced to learn how to make things, in 
whole or in part, in which occupation they 
can never become proficient, because they 
are not adapted to the work in hand. A 
boy is sent to learn the trade of a black- 
smith simply because his parents happen to 
hear of a vacancy in a blacksmith’s shop, 
and get a place for him just as he has left 
his school. The boy does not like a heavy 
trade, and he will not accomplish as much 
in it as another; but his parents tell him 
that he will not like any trade, but that he 
must learn to work and earn his own 
bread. Now this same boy would perhaps 


have been just adapted by his nimble fingers 


and fine tastes to become a watchmaker. 

In the developing school the boy sees all 
sorts of tools, and listens to a description 
by his teacher of their structure and uses. 
He is free to handle and use such of them 
as he fancies, and it will soon be observed 
in which direction the bent of the boy’s 
genius points. One boy will be attracted 
wonderfully by a steam-engine, and have 
an ambition kindled in his breast to make 
one and be its master. Two boys may, ap- 
parently, have the same tastes. Yet in the 
developing-school one will be drawn to the 
lithographer’s stone, and the other will 
want, perhaps, to design figures and print 
calico. 

The office of the developing-school is not 
to complete a boy’s education, but to dis- 
cover what his taste and likings are, and to 
allow the teacher time to determine, in 
connection with the boy, what trade should 
be selected and mastered. When a suffi- 
cient period of time has elapsed to deter- 
mine this point, which will greatly depend 
on the mental activity of the boy, he is to 
be removed to the school-shop, where he 
will find all the tools and machinery relat- 
ing to his trade, and none other. Here he 
will begin to learn a trade that he loves to 
work at, and one that he can take pride, 
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some day, in being master of. He will not 
have to devote a year of the best part of his 
life in running about as an errand-boy, and 
in doing a janitor’s or a porter’s duty; but 
he will begin to learn his trade at once, 
under the instruction of a master who will 
have no selfish interest in retarding him in 
his progress, by keeping him employed on 
some unimportant part of the work a year 
or two, to thereby save the cost of a jour- 
neyman. The learner will go forward as 
fast as he is able to learn, and it is believed 
that under this part of a system, a boy can 
learn a good trade in two years, thereby 
saving several years that, by the old way, 
were lost and possibly worse than lost by the 
apprentice. 

After a boy has learned the whole of his 
trade there would be no objection to his 
selecting some particular branch thereof, 
and devoting himself entirely to it. Thus 
a boy who learned the printer’s trade might 
find it to his advantage, by reason of his 
speed and activity, to become a newspaper 
compositor, or, having an artistic taste, he 
might wish to devote himself to the nicer 
kinds of printing done in colors; or, having 
a liking for machinery, he might be pleased 
with the position of pressman. 

In short, boys are to be taught good 
trades in the least possible period of time in 
harmony with thoroughness of work. The 
buildings in this plan belong to the city or 
State, and the teachers are to be paid out of 
the school fund. The doors of the school- 
shop will always be open, and boys will not 
have to wait and seek for an opportunity to 
learn a trade. Under this plan the boy will 
be out of the way of bad associates, and will 
at all times be on the footing of a student, 
and not that of a menial, which position 
crushes the manhood out of one, and often 
prevents him from rising to the level of his 
merits. It is the very essence of this plan 
that is puts the right boys in the right places, 
where they can make the most of themselves 
and their opportunities. One can plainly 
see what the advantages of the school-shop 
are, and will be, to the world. It will give 
all young men who so elect, a position in 
life where they can become producers, and 
not only support themselves continuously, 
but also those dependent upon them. By 
giving young men a trade, which they will 
have learned by the time they are eighteen 
or nineteen years of age, they will get a 
good start in life several years earlier than 
in any other way, and thereby society will 
be benefited, and young men will not be so 
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likely to drift into crime as those having ne 
regular occupation. 

Men whose capacities and inclinations fit 
them to be mathematical-instrument makers 
would not be found, under Mr. Ruggles’ 
plan, leading the life of a drudge in some 
calling Which they are not fitted for. The 
best interests of society would undoubtedly 
be conserved by developing and putting to 
their right uses the capacities of mankind. 

It has been recently stated by one who 
has looked into the matter, that employers 
in our large cities are not now taking boys 
to teach them full trades, and that by a con- 
tinuance of this custom it will be but a few 
years before the supply of skilled mechanics 
will be completely exhausted. 

Rev. E. E. Hale, Wendell Phillips, Elizur 
Wright, and other men who are prominent 
in all good causes, have spoken the strong- 
est and best words in favor of adopting this 
method as a part of our common-school 
system ; and before this article is printed, 
the city of Boston will no doubt appropriate 
$15,000 for the purpose of establishing the 
first school of this kind. 

This subject needs to be repeated again 
and again, and commented on in all the 
educational journals in the land as a matter 
of vast importance to mankind. It is to be 
hoped that this subject will seriously engage 
the attention of educatiors and legislators 
in every State in our Union.—/. £. Journal 
of Education. 


DIPS INTO GOOD BOOKS. 


THINK, among the greatest errors that language 
has imposed upon us, there is none more remarka- 


I 


ble than the sort of antagonism which is established 
in common language as between Nature and Art. We 
speak of Art as being, in a certain manner, the rival 
of Nature, and opposed to it; we contrast them—we 
speak of the superiority of Nature and depreciate Art 


as compared with it. On the other hand, what is Art 
but the effort that is made by human skill to seize 
upon the transitory features of Nature, to give them 
the stamp of perpetuity? If we study Nature, we 
see that in her general laws she is unchangeable; the 
year goes on its course, and day after day pass mag- 
nificently through the same revolutions. But there is 
not one single moment in which Nature, or anything 
that belongs to her, is stationary. The earth, the 
planets, and the sun and moon are not for any instant 
in exactly the same relation mutually as they were in 
another instant. The face of Nature is constantly 
changing; and what is it that preserves that for 
us but Art, which is not the rival, but the child, as 
well as the handmaid, of Nature? You find, when 
you watch the setting sun, how beautiful and how 
bright for an instant! Then how it fades away! The 
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sky and sea are covered with darkness, and the de- 
parted light is reflected, as it had been just now upon 
the water, still upon your mind. In one evanescent 
moment, a Claude or a Stanfield dips his pencil in 
the glowing sky, and transfers its hue to his canvas, 
and ages after by the lamp of night or in the brightness 
of the morning, we can contemplate that evening 
scene of Nature, and again renew in ourselves all the 
emotions which the reality could impart. And so it 
is with every other object. Each of us is but for the 
present moment, the same as he is in this instant of 
his personal existence through which he is now pass- 
ing. He is the child, the boy, the man, the aged 8ne 
bending feebly over the last few steps of his career. 
You wish to possess him as he is now, in his youthful 
vigor, or in the maturity of his wisdom, and a Rem. 
brandt, a Titian or a Herbert, seizes that moment of 
grace, or of beauty, or of sage experience; and he 
stamps indelibly that loved image on his canvas; and 
for generations it is gazed on with admiration and 
with love. We must not pretend a fight against 
Nature, and say that will make Art different from 
what she is. Art is, therefore, the highest image that 
can be made of Nature.— Wiseman. 


Not long ago, I was slowly descending this very 
bit of carriage road, the first turn after you leave 
Albano, not a little impeded by the worthy successors 
of the ancient prototypes of Viento. It had been 
mild weather when I left Rome, and all across the 
Campagna the clouds were sweeping in sulphurous 
blue, with a clap of thunder or two, and breaking 
gleams of sun along the Claudian aqueduct, lighting 
up the infinity of its arches like the bridge of chaos. 
But as I climbed the long slope of the Alban mount 
the storm swept finally tothe north, and the noble 
outlines of the domes of Albano and graceful dark- 
ness of its ilex grove rose against pure streaks of am- 
ber and blue, the upper sky gradually flushing through 
the last fragments of rain-cloud in deep palpitating 
azure, half ether and half dew. The noonday sun 
came slanting down the rocky slopes of La Riccia, 
and the masses of entangled and tall foliage, whose 
autumnal tints were mixed with the wet verdure of a 
thousand evergreens, were penetrated with it as with 
rain. I cannot call it color, it was conflagration. 
Purple, and crimson, and scarlet, like the curtains of 
God’s tabernacle, the rejoicing trees sank into the 
valley in showers of light, every separate leaf quiver- 
ing with buoyant and burning life ; each, as it turned 
to reflect or to transmit the sunbeam first a torch 
and then aneimerald. Far up into the recesses of 
the valley, the green vistas arched like the hollows 
of mighty waves of some crystalline sea, and silver 
flakes of orange spray tossed into the air around them 
breaking over the gray walls of rock into a thousand 
separate stars, fading and kindling alternately as the 
weak wind lifted and let them fall. Every glade of 
grass burned like the golden floor of heaven, open- 
ing in sudden gleams as the foliage turned and closed 
above it, as sheet lightning opens in a cloud at sun- 
set; the motionless masses of dark rock—dark though 
flushed with scarlet lichen—casting their quiet 
shadows across its restless radiance, the fountain un- 
derneath them filling its marble hollow with blue 
mist and fitful sound; and over all—the multitudi- 
nous bars of amber and rose, the sacred clouds that 
have no darkness, and only exist to illumine, were 
seen in fathomless intervals between the solemn and 
orbed repose of the stone pines, passing to lose them- 
selves in the last, white blinding lustre of the‘measure- 
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less line where the Campagna melted into the blaze 
of the sea.— Ruskin. 

HAPPINESS is mot what we are to look for. Our 
place is to be true to the best which we know, to seek 
that and do that ; and if by “ virtue its own reward ” 
be meant that the good man cares only to continue 
good, desiring nothing more, then it is a true and 
noble saying. But if virtue be valued because it is 
politic, because in pursuit of it will be found most 
enjoyment and fewest sufferings, then it is not noble 
any more, and it is turning the truth of God into a lie. 
Let us do right, and whether happiness come or unhap- 
pitfess it is no very mighty matter. If it come, life will 
be sweet; if it do not come life will be bitter—bitter not 
sweet, and yet to be borne. On such a theory alone 
is the government of this world intelligibly just, The 
well-being of our souls depends only on what we are ; 
and nobleness of character is nothing else but steady 
love of good and steady scorn of evil. The govern- 
ment of the world is a problem while the desire of 
selfish enjoyment survives; and when justice is not 
done according to such standard (which will not be 
till the day after doomsday, and not then), self-loving 
men will still ask Why? and find no answer. Only 
to those who have the heart to say, ‘‘ We can do with- 
out that; it is not what we ask or desire,’’ is there no 
secret. Man will have what he deserves, and will 
find what is really best for him, exactly as he honestly 
seeks for it. Happiness may fly away, pleasure pall 
or cease to be obtainable, wealth decay, friends fail 
and prove unkind, and fame turn to infamy; but the 
power to serve God never fails, and the love of Him 
is never rejected.— Froude. 

IT is sad to think that the once genial earth pro- 
duces, in every successive generation, fewer flowers 
than used to gladden the preceding ones. Not that 
the modes and seeming possibilities of human enjoy- 
ment are rarer in our refined and softened era—on 
the contrary they never before were nearly so abun- 
dant—but that manhood is getting so far beyond the 
childhood of their race that they scorn to be happy 
any longer. A simple and joyous character can find 
no place for itself among the sage and sombre figures 
that would put his unsophisticated cheerfulness to 
shame. The entire system of man’s affairs, as at pres- 
ent established, is built up purposely to exclude the 
careless and happy soul. It is the iron rule in our day 
to require an object and a purpose in life, It makes us 
all part of a complicated scheme of progress, which 
can only result in our arrival at a colder and drearier 
region than we were born in, It insists upon everybody 
adding somewhat—a mite perhaps, but gained by in- 
cessant effort—to an accumulated pile of usefulness, 
of which the only use will be to burden our posterity 
with even heavier thoughts and more inordinate la- 
bors than our own. No life now wanders like an un- 
fettered stream ; there is a mill-wheel for the tiniest 
rivulet to turn. We all go wrong by too strenuous a 
resolution to go right.— Hawthorne. 


THERE is one law interwoven into the constitution 
of things which declares that force of mind and 
character must ruie the world. This truth glares out 
upon us from daily life, from history, from science, 
art, letters, and from all the agencies which influence 
conduct and opinion. The whole existing order of 
things is one vast monument to the supremacy of 
mind. The exterior appearance of human life is but 
the material embodiment, the substantial expression 
of thought, the hieroglyphic writing of the soul. The 
fixed facts of society, laws, institutions positive knowl- 
edge,were once ideas in the projector’s brain—-thoughts 
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which have been forced into facts. The scouted hypoth. 
esis of the fifteenth century is the time-honored insti. 
tution of the nineteenth; the heresy of yesterday, 

the commonplace of to-day. We perceive, in every 
stage of this great movement, a spiritual power, to 
which we give the name of Genius. From the pe. 
riod when our present civilized races ran wild and 
naked in the woods, and dined and supped on each 
other, to the present time, the generality of mankind 
have been contented with things as they were. A 
small number have conceived of something better, 
orsomething new. From these come the motion and 
ferment of life; to them we owe it that existence is 
not a bog but a stream. These are men of genius. 


AMONG the strange metaphysical doubtings which 
human nature discovers in itself, there is such a fact 
not seldom experienced, as the dreaming of a dream, 
It is one thing to dream utterly, so that one believes 
that one is awake; it is another to sleep in one’s dream 
and in a vision give way to vision. Itis done in sleep, 
it is done also in life. It is done in life as to many 
forms of living—as to religion, as to art. People are 
religious, not infrequently because they are in love 
with the idea of being so, not because they are simply 
and directly devoted to God. They are esthetic be- 
cause * The Beautiful ’’ is so beautiful, to see and to 
talk of, and they choose to affect artistic having and 
doing; but they have come even into that sheep-fold by 
the door, by the honest, inevitable pathway that their 
nature took because it must—by the entrance that it 
found through a force of celestial urging and guidance 
that was behind them all the while, though they but 
half knew it or understood.—M/rs. Whitney. 

WITH our Philosophes, the only virtue of any ciy- 
ilization was what they call “ Flonor,” the sanctioning 
deity of which is that wonderful force of public opin- 
ion? Concerning which virtue of Honor, we must be 
permitted to say that she reveals herself too clearly as 
the daughter and heiress of our old acquaintance 
Vanity. * * * Without some belief in the neces- 
sary, eternal, or, which is the same, in the supramun- 
dane, divine nature of Virtue, existing in each indi- 
vidual, what could the moral judgment of a thousand 
or thousand thousand individuals avail us.— Carlyle. 

TIME was when geology was cited as a witness 
against the Mosaic record of creation: .perhaps the 
time is not far distant when Moses will be deemed the 
Great Geologist, the father or the decree that demands 
‘‘ infinite time’”’ as its postulate. In a recent conver- 
sation, a gentleman who is a disciple of Darwin and 
an enthusiastic geologist, made this remark; “ Geol- 
ogy and Genesis agree so perfectly in the great out- 
lines Of creation that I am at a loss to know where 
Moses got that information.” Saul among the proph- 
ets again, but which is Saul, Moses or geology ? 

THE faculty of love and of admiration is to be 
regarded as the sign and the measure of high souls: 
unwisely directed, it leads to many evils ; but with- 
out it, there can be no good. Ridicule, on the other 
hand, is indeed a faculty much prized by its possess- 
sors; yet, intrinsically, it is a small faculty; we may 
say, the smallest of ail faculties that other men are at 
pains to repay w.th any esteem.”’—Cardy/e. 


Ir is less the severity of the teacher than the apt- 
ness of the pupil that secures the lesson ; nor do the 
purifying effects of frustrated Hope, and Affection, 
which in this world will ever be homeless, depend on 
the worth or loveliness of its objects, but on that of 
the heart which cherished it, and can draw mild wis- 
dom ftom so stern a disappointment.—/Vovaiis. 
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‘tell him that they represent’ eleven balls. 
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NOTATION AND NUMERATION. 





N order to teach notation and numeration 
properly, the teacher requires a numeral. 
frame. One with ten balls on a wire is pre 
ferable to any other. If his school is not 
supplied with one, he should provide himself 
with a number of marbles, peas, or pebbles, 
The class being ready for the lesson, and 
all the balls on one side of the frame, the 
teacher begins the lesson by asking a pupil 
to put one ball over to the other side of it. 
Another pupil is then asked to put over an- 
other ball. The pupils are then required to 
state how many one dal/ and one ball make. 
Another ball isthen put over, and now they 
are asked how many balls do two balls and 
one ball make, &c. This should be con- 
tinued till the pupils can count readily and 
intelligently any small number of objects. 
To teach the notation of numbers between 
10 and 99, inclusive, the teacher should use 
two wires of the frame, and rule two upright 
columns on the board. He asks a pupil to 
to count fez balls on the first wire, and he 
then puts them back and puts out ove on the 
second wire. He tells his pupils that this 
one ball off the second wire is to represent 
the ten on the first. Healso tells them that 
the figure representing the number of balls 
on the second wire is to be put in the sec- 
ond column. The one representing the 
number of balls on the second wire is then 
put in the second column, and the class is 
informed that the other column must be 
filled by the figure representing the number 
of balls on the first wire. If his instruction 
has been understood, he will have no diffii- 
culty in drawing from the class that he must 
make use of a new figure, one to represent 
no balls. He makes this figure, and thus 
has the number that represents 10 balls on 
the board. The teacher then puts one ball 
on each wire, and the class will be able to 


Some pupil is then required to write down 
the figures representing 11 in their proper 
columns; then he puts out one ball on the 
second wire and two on the first, and, as 
before, ascertains what these represent and 
how to write the figures denoting this num- 
ber on the board. 

When the class reaches twenty the teacher 
puts ¢wo balls on the second wire and none 
on the first, and the class will be able to tell 
him that they represent two groups of ten 
balls each, or twenty balls. The two is put 
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This exercise should be continued until 
the class can tell at a glance the number to 
be written down from seeing the number of 
balls on the two wires. 

When the class can readily write down 
and read any number of two figures, it is 
then introduced to numbers consisting of 
three figures. A third wire.is used and an- 
other column ruled on the board. Ten 
balls are counted out on the second wire, 
and as the teacher puts them back he puts 
over one on the third wire and explains that 
this one is to represent the ten balls on the 
second wire. The class should now be able 
to tell him that this ove ball stands for fen 
groups of ten balls each, or one hundred 
balls. The number 1 is now entered in the 
third column on the board, and the other 
two columns are filled as before by figures 
representing the number of balls on the 
second and first wires. The pupils should 
be thoroughly drilled in reading at a glance 
the number of balls to be represented from 
seeing the number of balls on each of the 
three wires, and at the same time they should 
be required to write this number down. 
This lesson should be repeated and repeated 
until the pupils can write down and read any 
number of three figures without hesitation. 

It is now time to begin to teach the 
names of the three places. The teacher 
should first explain what wmty is. He does 
this by putting out say four balls on the first 
wire and the class will be able to tell him 
that these are four owes. He then gives 
them the new word for one, UNIT. He 
should drill the meaning of it into the class 
by many examples, and then proceed to the 
second wire : as the class already knows that 
each ball on this wire represents a group of 
ten, 3 balls will represent 3 tens. He should 
proceed in a manner with the hundreds. 

As soon as the class can write down and 
read any number of three figures, all that 
remains to be taught is the order of the 
periods, for in writing down or reading any 
number, however large, one has never to 
write or read more than three figures at once. 

In reading or writing down a large num- 
ber there are three steps to be taken: 

1. Show the pupils the mode of dividing it into 
periods or groups of ¢hree figures, counting always 
from the right hand. This separation into groups 
may be effected by a comma, an upright line, ora 
hyphen. 

2. Accustom the pupil to read the figures in these 
periods exactly as tf written by themselves : thus 371,- 
408,072 should.be read three hundred and seventy- 
one, four hundred and eight, seventy-two. 





into its proper column and the first one 
filled up as before, etc. 


3. When the pupils can do this well, teach them 
the names by which the periods are distinguished 
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from one another. In doing this, the number with 
the names of the periods should be put thus: 


‘ Millions. Thousands, Units. 
271 | 408 | 072 
The pupils should now be required to 
read the figures in each period as before, 
but now they add the name of the period. 
The number will now read three hundred 
and seventy-one mi//ions, four hundred anda 
eight thousands, and seventy-two units. 
After some time they should be required 
to drop the word units, it being generally 
omitted. A pupil taught in this manner 
will be able to read or write down any num- 
ber. He will have a clear perception of the 
use of the zero and will understand the dif- 
ference between the simp/e and the /oca/ 
value of-a figure.— Canada School Journal. 
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“ AMERICAN PUBLIC EDUCATION:” 


EDITOR SCHOOL JOURNAL:—The aarticle in the 
December number of School Fournal on “ American 
Public Education,” by J. G. Holland, seems to me so 
incorrect in conclusions that I beg leave to offer a 
few thoughts derived from my experience as a teach- 
er. Although conscious of my weakness when com- 
pared with so eminent a writer as Dr. Holland, yet I 
cannot refrain from urging my protest against some 
of his assertions. . 

1. He says, “ There must be something radically 
-wrong in our educational system, when youth are 
generally unfitted for the station which they are to 
occupy.” The assertion that our youth eve unfitted 
for the station which they are to occupy, by reason of 
their education, is on/y an assertion, and if it were a 
proven fact, it carries an idea of caste with it utterly 
at variance with our boasted freedom or equality. 
Who among us would dare. say to a bright lad 
striving to keep with or to go beyond his class, “I 
would not work so hard. You belong to poor peo- 

, ple; most likely your lot in life will be no higher 
than theirs; and if you learn enough to enable you 
to read, write and keep your accounts correctly, it 

will be all the education you require.’”?’ Who dare 
assign station to any boy with ordinary ability and 
ordinary advantages ? 

Again, “ They are forced into professions for which 

. they have no natural fitness.”” Who forces them ?— 
their teachers ?—their education? That question is 
so absurd, one need not answer it. But there is 
some‘truth in the assertion. Here is the force—the 
recognition of the society which controls the most 
money! Ido not say “best society,” because— 
leaving out some individual exceptions, barely suffi- 
cient to prove the rule—our so-called “ best society’’ 
is only best in regard to money and display. A 
bright boy, whom I know, gave me a new thought on 
this subject. He is a born contriver of conveniences, 
and his favorite pastime is the designing of exquisite 
little arrangements, brackets, etc. I said to him, 
“You should study drawing, and when you come to 
select a trade let it be cabinet making, or artistic fur- 
niture designing.” - He replied, slowly, “Yes, I 
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I shall be a dentist or a surgeon.” Astonished, I 
could only ask his reason, ‘‘ Why,” said he, “for 
my little sisters’ sake, I must have a position in so. 
ciety which no amount of skill in a trade will give 
me. That would not help them, and they are as 
good and deserving as any other girls; on the other 
hand, it ‘would injure them. But if I am the poorest 
professional man, my sisters and myself will be wel. 
comed in the best society, and there is some field 
for mechanical talent in both dentistry and surgery,” 
These are the exact words of a boy not yet fifteen 
years old, and what could I do but listen silently. 

Not very long ago, a man who has risen from me. 
diocrity to a high position, came to see my school 
and thought to edify my boys by informing them 
that all we needed was educated labor to keep the 
Chinese and other foreigners out of the country. He 
paid ‘quite a glowing tribute to the “ learned black- 
smith,”? and some other men of that kind. It was 
just before recess, and, it being a rainy day, some of 
the boys remained near my desk in conversation, 
One boy said, “I guess he never heard the song— 

*** Uncle Sam is rich enough to give us all a farm.’” 
Another said, “* His talk sounds well, but he don’t 
mean it. I’ve heard him before, and I have watched 
his door when he had two large parties, and I never 
saw a mechanic of any kind go in; and there are 
several mechanics in town who know more than he 
does. But Mr. and Mr. were there, and 
every one knows that one of them can’t keep his 
books, and the other only learned to write his name, 
so as not to make a cross on a deed.” 

Again: ‘‘ Humble employments are held in con- 
tempt.” May I ask by whom? SureB it is not by 
the chidren, but by older people. Children are taught 
this by the world around them, and by the constant 
disrespect that they see shown to people in humble 
employments. 

“The multitude dress beyond their means, and 
live beyond their necessities.” True, but why? 
Simply for the reason that it is their only hope of 
being recognized by the moneyed society. “The 
multitude” know full well that no amount of brains 
or religion, culture or purity, will obtain for them a wel- 
come in “ society,’ and so they cultivate the qualities 
and strive for the positions that will secure such rec- 
ognition for their children. In this great country of 
ours it will not do to teach theoretical independence, 
and practice abject humility to people who have 
money. Even infants detect shams. Is any one 
idiotic enough to suppose that the great thieves lately 
exposed became such from a miser’s love of money? 
No. It was love of the power that money brings, 
and the “ chiefest seats in the synagogue.” 

Children see and think about these things as well 
as ourselves. Here are two more living witnesses. 
Lately, in hearing two boys recite their catechism in 
Sunday-school, when we came to the sentence, “ To 
order myself lowly and reverently to all my betters,” 
one stopped and said, “I can’t say that; and when I 
am a man that sentence will go out of the book.” 
The other laughed and said, “ Oh, that’s not hard to 
say. Easy enough to be reverent, the trouble is to 
find the ‘ betters.’’’ Then turning to me, he said, or 
rather asked; “It is not God—what does it mean, 
very old people who are good, or those who live in 
better houses than we do ?”’ 

And this is “ Young America’”—this the bright, 
keen and impulsive creature whom we are trying to 








should love that, but I have no father, and I cannot | train into a thoughtful and useful member of the 


. afford to do as I like. I have thought it all over, and - body politic.” As well say to the raging sea, “ thus 
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far shalt thou go,” as to set bounds to the ambition 
of a bright child who can think. 

Dr. Holland closes by saying, “ Let us have this 
altogether reformed.” Here I agree with him, but 
the “ ¢his’’ to which he refers would not aid the re- 
form. ° If all the teachers in the states were to give 
daily lessons in contented humility, they would influ- 
ence no child who had brains enough to be discon- 
tented, unless it might be to create in that child a 
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contempt forthe teacher. No, the reform must come 
in another way. Open the doors of good society to 
the cultured, refined and industrious, without refer- 
ence to family, money or occupation, and close the 
doors to the ignorant, coarse and indolent, and we 
shall soon hear no more complaining of the “humble 
powers everywhere making high employments con- 
temptible.”’ L. RYNDER. 
Clearfield, Fanuary, 1878. 
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ROM a slip received from Hon. J. H. 
Gross, State Superintendent of Free 
Schools in the State of Delaware, we learn that 
the whole number of white children in that 
State between the ages of 5 and 21 years was 
during the past year 31,849, the number of 
colored children 3,800, the number of both 
attending free schools 24,061. The school 
propertyof the state is valued at $450,956.64. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE is always ready to 
extend a helping hand to common school 
teachers. President Cattell and Professors 
Porter and Coffin took a prominent part in 
the proceedings of the late teachers’ insti- 
tute of Northampton county, held at Easton. 


AMONG the names appearing most fre- 
quently and prominently in the institute 
work of the past season we notice with 
pleasure those of N. C. Schaeffer, Principal 
of the State Normal School at Kutztown, 
and J. V. Montgomery, Professor of Pen- 
manship and Drawing at the State Normal 
School at Millersville. Prof. Montgomery 
has, we understand, prepared a system of: 
instruction in drawing, which is about to be 
published. We have no doubt it will be 
well suited for introduction into our com- 
mon schools. 


An old school friend writes us that he 
wants to sell at about two-thirds of their 
cost several educational publications as fol- 
lows: J. Orville Taylor’s ‘‘ Common School 


Assistant” 1836 to 1840—four volumes bound | 
inone. Twenty-six Annual Reports of the | 


Superintendent of Pennsylvania Common 





1840 to 1860. Three bound volumes, three 
unbound, and forty odd numbers of ‘‘ Penn- 
sylvania School Journal,’’ vol. 1 to 13. 
Fifty odd numbers of the ‘‘ Opal,’’ and seven 
numbers of the ‘‘ Journal of Insanity.’’ We 
hope we oblige some one wanting to pur- 
chase, as well as the owner, in mentioning 
the above. Inquire of C. N. Worden, New 
Milford, Susquehanna county, Pa. 


A PAMPHLET copy of the ‘‘ Proceedings of 
the State Colored Educational Convention’”’ 
held at Frankfort, Kentucky, August 22, 
1877, has come into our hands. The con- 
vention seems to have been attended by the 
leading colored teachers in the State, and 
was quite a spirited meeting. Dr. Hender- 
son, the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, was present at all the sessions, and 
quite likely was the ‘‘power behind the 
throne.’’ A constitution was adopted, and 
future meetings are to be held regularly. 
The movement can hardly fail to be pro- 
ductive of good. 


WE have received from Professor Lewis 
Felméri, Kolozsvar, Hungary, a little 
pamphlet containing “Rules of the English 
Conversation Club at Kolozsvar.’’ The 
club holds one meeting every week, and 
during the meeting the conversation is car- 
ried on exclusively in the English language. 
There has been established in connection 
with it a library of English books and 
papers. ‘The rules and proceedings of the 
club seem to us to be admirably adapted to 
give the members a knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language and practice in speaking it. 
There are many such clubs in Hungary. 


Our advices concerning the prospect of 
having the educational interests of this 
country represented at the Paris Exposition 
are by no means encouraging. The resolu- 


Schools, between 1840 and 1874. Sixty | tions concerning the subject passed by the 


scattering numbers of Calkins’ ‘‘Student’’ 


Department of Superintendents at the late 
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meeting in Washington were placed in the 
hands of the President and in those of Gover- 
nor McCormick, the Commissioner- in-chief 
on the part of the United States. The Pres- 
ident in acknowledging their receipt stated 
that the whole subject was in the hands of 
the Commissioner, who, as far as is known, 
has paid no attention to it. The educators 
and educational interests of the country 
may therefore consider themselves ignored. 
It is all well enough to make fine speeches 
about free schools, to eulogize them as vital 
to the success of free institutions ; but when 
as an interest they come in contact with 
something that has money in it, they are in- 
variably pushed to the wall. The one thing 
above all others that foreigners will expect 
to see in the American exhibit at Paris will 
be a representation of our schools and sys- 
tems of education ; and no matter how com- 
plete the exhibit may be in other respects, 
it will be headless and rootless, incapable of 
interpretation, without it. 

It may be answered in behalf of the Com- 
missioner that he is as willing to receive ap- 
plications for space from teachers and the 
friends of education as from others. This 
is no doubt true; but a creditable educa- 
tional exhibit cannot be organized by wait- 
ing for voluntary contributions. ‘This wasthe 
fatal mistake of the Centennial authorities— 
the mistake that broke the educationalexhibit 
up into fragments, placed these in out-of-the- 
way places, and prevented the grandest dis- 
play of edacational appliances and products 
that the world has ever seen. We had hoped 
that something might be learned from this 
experience, and that at Paris we would be al- 
lowed to correct the faults at Philadelphia, 
but the hope seems likely to be a vain one. 
Had Governor McCormick at once ap- 
pointed as an assistant commissioner, as re- 
quested by the united voice of all the school 
men of the country represented by the De- 
partment of Superintendents, a gentleman 
competent for the task of organizing an ed- 
ucational exhibit, and directed him to go to 
work without a moment’s delay, there might 
now be awaiting shipment at New York or 
Philadelphia, an exhibit that would have 
done credit to the country, and won it more 
honor than all else we can send to Paris. It 
is now too late, and we may have to wait a 
generation for another like opportunity. 











Does the author of the articles on Teach- 
ers’ Associations in the ‘‘Aducational Voice’’ 
pretend that he is writing history? Wehad 
read his articles relating to Teachers’ Asso- 
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ciations in Allegheny county, with interest, 
taking it for granted that he was stating 
facts, until our attention was called to one 
in the November Voice, in which some 
statements are made concerning the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association held in Pittsburgh in the year 
1855. As stated, the leading feature of the 
meeting was a discussion on County Nor- 
mal Schools, then a newly-established edu- 
cational agency. The author of the articles 
asserts that on this subject ‘‘ no definite result 
was arrived at.’’ Let ussee. ‘The resolu- 
tion upon which the discussion took place 
was offered by Mr. Stutzman, of Somerset, 
on the first day of the meeting, and is as 
follows : 

‘* Resolved,-That we view the establishment of 
schools for the professional training of teachers in the 
several countics as among the best results of our pre-' 
sent school system, and recommend the matter to 
the attention of county superintendents, teachers, and 
friends of education throughout the State.” 

To this resolution Mr. Burtt, of Allegheny, 
subsequently offered the following amend- 
ment: 

‘«* But we think a county superintendent should not 
be pecuniarily interested in‘any such school.” 

The editor of this Journa/, then County 
Superintendent of Lancaster county, was 
present, and although in favor of the orig- 
inal resolution, voted for this amendment 
and thought it right, as he does now. The 
feeling in favor of these county normal 
schools was so strong, however, that on the 
afternoon of Thursday, the last day of the 
meeting, the amendment was voted down, 
and the resolution carried. See Pennsylva- 
nia School Journal for September, 1855. 
No action could be more decisive or ‘‘ defi- 
nite.’”’ 

Again, the author of the articles in the 
Voice states that ‘‘ such schools,’’ mean- 
ing the county normal schools, ‘ were 
held in many counties until the year 1860, 


‘when Thomas H. Burrowes, having become 


State Superintendent, ordered them to be 
discontinued.’’ Now, Mr. Burrowes had 
no right as State Superintendent to issue 
such an order if he had been disposed todo 
it, and there is abundant proof on record to 
show that instead of discouraging the county 
normal schools, or normal institutes as they 
were more generally called, he always lent 
his influence, official and otherwise, to es- 
tablish them and render them efficient. It 
was a favorite idea withhim to plant thesé 
schools in the counties and let the strongest 
of them grow into State Normal Schools 
under the act of 1857, of which he was the 
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author. Besides, the fact is that numerous 
schools of the kind flourished all the years 
of his administration, and even down to the 
present time, although the State is now well 
supplied with State Normal Schools. 

The author of the articles in the Voice, 
also gives Dr. Burrowes the credit of ob- 
taining ‘‘ State aid to teachers’ institutes.’’ 
Dr. Burrowes may have ina general way 
said something in favor of such aid, but the 
measure was not one of those to which he 
gave much attention. The law on the sub- 
ject was not passed until 1867, and was then 
prepared and pushed through the Legisla- 
ture by other hands. Dr. Burrowes even 
opposed in Zhe School Journal at the time 
the series of measures of which it wasa part. 

We, of course, are altogether incompetent 
to pronounce upon the reliability of the ar- 
ticles we have criticised as a whole; but we 
do say that if they contain as large a pro- 
portion of errors as the sketch of the meet- 
ing of the State Teachers’ Association in- 
cluded in them, they had better never have 
been written. Accuracy is the very soul of 
history. 





GOVERNOR Rosinson, of New York, has 
again declared his opposition to public high 
schools. The following is an extract from 
his annual message : 


In my judgment avery great wrong has already 
grown up in connection with our otherwise excellent 
system. It lies in the principle of applying large 
amounts of the moneys raised by taxation to the sup- 
port of high schools, and instruction in all the sciences 
and higher branches of study required in the learned 
professions. I can find no excuse for raising money 
by general taxation for such purposes. The only 
good reason which can be urged for taxing one class 
of citizens for the education of the children of another 
class, is the necessity of giving to the children of all 
classes a sufficient common school education to en- 
able them to understand their duties, and exercise 
their rights as citizens of a free country governed by 
the popular voice. When we go beyond this and 
take from one man the money necessary to educate 
the children of another man in the arts and sciences, 
we perpetrate an act of injustice under the forms of 
law. What is worse than this, instead of educating 
the masses of children so as to prepare them for the 
pursuits and industries upon which they must depend 
for a living, we educate them in such a way as to 
make them discontented with their condition, unfit to 
discharge its duties in a manner most beneficial to 
their own interests, and take away the strong incen- 
tives which impel those who are really able and 
worthy to win for themselves high positions in learn- 
ing and usefulness. When the State has given to all 
the children a good common school education, it 
should then leave them to their own resources, and 
to follow such callings in life as their capacities fit 
them for—to go beyond this is to injure rather than 
benefit them. 
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These and several other suggestions upon this sub- 
ject were referred to in my last annual message, with 
a caution to avoid any abuses of our school system 
which would bring it into disrepute and loosen the 
hold which it now has upon the favor of the com- 
munity. I commend these suggestions to your con- 
sideration. 


— 
— 


EDUCATION AMONG THE CORN. 
PLANTER INDIANS. 


os 





[It is generally known that a small remnant of the 
once powerful Cornplanter Indians still remain in this 
State. For a number of years the State has appropri- 
ated $300 annually to keep open a school among 
them. The following correspondence will show how 
greatly they appreciate this bounty, and give some in- 
sight into their condition and prospects. | 


LETTER OF THE INDIANS. 


To J. P. WickERsHAM, State Supt. of Public 
Instruction.—By a general agreement of all 
of the Indians on Cornplanter reservation, 
a meeting was called at: their school-house 
on said reservation in Elk Town, Warren 
county, Penna., this 3d day of January, A. 
L., 1878, for express purpose to write and 
send thanks to you for money appropriated 
to educate our children with. Meeting was 
called to order. John Jacobs was elected 
to,the chair, who called for George Bennet 
to act as secretary. The following resolu- 
tion was adopted : Thaf we send our sincere 
thanks and feelings for that-deed. That 
though we older ones never had as good a 
chance as our children, we cannot help but 


see the benefit of an education to our chil-- 


dren—and we hope you will not consider 
the money thrown away, that you will be 
satisfied that it is put toa good use, and that 
our school has never been so satisfactory, 
well conducted, done so much good, and 
been made of so much interest to both old 
and young as the present teacher has made 
it for the last year. Also, we approve his 
plan of not allowing our children to use In- 
dian language around the school-house. 
Also approve of allowing the white children 
to attend our school. Also do we feel en- 
couraged that we may become more intimate 
with the whites. In days past our great- 
grandfather, Cornplanter, said we would see 
this day. That we now see it—how much 
better off a man is with an education than 
without. Therefore, hoping that you will 
not become discouraged in helping, we send 
our sincere thanks to you. 
Respectfully, ; 
Joun Jacoss, Pres?. 

MarsH PIERCE, Sec. 


Address, Corydon, Warren co., Pa. 
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REPLY. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, Pa., January 11, 1878. ; 

To JoHN. JAcoss and MarsH PIERCE, 
President and Secretary of a meeting of 
Cornplanter Indians, held at Elk Town, War- 
ren county, Pa., January 3, 1878: 

I have read the proceedings of yourmeeting 
with much pleasure. I am glad you have a 
good school and that you want your chil- 
dren tolearnall they can. I will do my best 
to have the State continue to grant money 
to keep your school open. You are now 
the only Indians we have in the State, the 
last remnant of a once powerful race, and 
all good men desire to take care of you and 
to have you live with our people forever. 
I have for many years thought of paying 
you a visit, but my time has been so taken 
up that I have not been able to do it. I 
now think I will come next summer. I will 
let you know when I conclude to come. 

I will print your letter in Zhe School Jour- 
na/and send you acopy. Please tell all the 
Indians what I have written you. 

Yours, very truly, 
J. P. WicKERSHAM, 
Supt. Public Instruction. 


—————____—__ 


EDUCATION THE REMEDY. 





FOR THE WRONGS OF THE WORKINGMEN. 


HE following paragraphs from the late 
message of Governor Hartranft con- 
tain words of wisdom. Not only every 
workingman but every citizen would do well 


to ponder them: 

Passing from these secondary matters to the broader 
and deeper lessons of the strike, while there is much 
to cause solicitude, there is much, also, to awaken 
confidence in the final solution of the problem. 
While capital held labor in ignorance and bondage, 
strikes were rare. Their frequent occurrence is a 
proof that labor is growing, more and more, to an 
equality in strength and importance to capital. In- 
telligence has spread itself among the laboring classes, 
they have learned to read and write, and to inter- 
change their views, and formed associations, accord- 
ing to their new lights, for their protection and ad- 
vancement. And if in this, as in many other cases, 
‘a little learning is a dangerous thing,” it is yet 
better than no learning at all, and is the progressive 
step to higher intelligence. On the other hand, under 
the influence of civilization, wealth became more and 
more diffused, and corporations grew up to collect 
the large and small amounts of unemployed capital, 
build the gigantic works and conduct the great indus- 
tries required by modern society. These two results 
are the inevitable consequences of increased intelli- 
gence and civilization. These great corporations, 
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from the character of the enterprises, are of necessity, 
in most cases, monopolies. As such, the people have 
a right to demand that while the profits may accrue 
to private individuals, their management shall rise 
above mere selfish aims, and consult also the public 
utility and welfare. It has come to pass that in the 
conflict between capital and labor, the former is 
almost wholly represented by corporations and the 
latter by various organizations. 

The attitude of the people towards these two 
forces during the great strike has also deep signifi- 
cance. In the general sympathy for the strikers, 
dulled only by their own unlawful acts, the work. 
men have assurance that in all right and lawful ef- 
forts to better their condition they will have the aid 
of nearly all classes of their fellow citizens. And in 
the prejudices against the corporations, those who 
control them may realize that the possession of 
great wealth and the control of great enterprises im- 
pose obligations to the public which they cannot 
afford to ignore. In these facts we can discern the 
two roads that may eventually lead to the final settle- 
ment of the contest—the diffusion of higher educa- 
tion among the workingmen, and the conviction, on 
the part of capital, that it has now to deal with an 
equal competitor, whose claims and rights, together 
with its own, must be decided and adjusted by arbi- 
tration. In this contest the primary duty of the 
State is to keep the peace, and secondarily, so far as 
laws will avail, to hasten the consummation of the 
result. 

There are several thoughts in these ex- 
tracts to which we desire to call special at- 
tention. The first is that a ‘‘ strike”’ is an 
indication of growing intelligence on the 
part of the workingmen who take part in it. 
No such thing ever happens among laborers 
who are wholly ignorant. In this condition 
they are either sullenly or stolidly content 
with their lot or so wanting in intelligénce 
as to be unable to contrive means to improve 
it. .With education among the working 
classes, they begin to think out plans of bet- 
tering their condition, of securing higher 
wages ; and hence associations for self-pro- 
tection and mutual assistance, petitions for 
redress of grievances, and strikes. 

The second is a complement of the first, 
it is that the way to prevent strikes is to 
provide a better education for the laboring 
classes. A body of workingmen resolve 
upon a strike because they feel they are suf- 
fering a wrong and can see no other way of 
obtaining a remedy for it. More informa- 
tion on the subject would show them that 
those most injured by a strike are nearly 
always the strikers themselves; and a better 
education would enable them to discover 
more effective means of protecting their in- 
terests and securing their rights. The 
power that rules both capital and labor is 
intelligence, and when a people reach a cer- 
tain stage of intelligence, all antagonism be- 
tween them will come to an end. 
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The Governor is of the opinion that a 
‘higher education’’ is the right remedy 
for the wrongs of the laboring classes. We 
too believe that a workingman can do more 
to increase his wages, to improve the char- 
acter of his work, to elevate his condition, 
to secure his rights by educating himself, 
then in any other way. And we do not 
mean in saying this that he should educate 
himself or his children out of his business 
but 2” his business. set him become intel- 
ligent, a master of his business, knowing his 
rights and knowing how to maintain them, 
and his side of the great labor problem will 
be solved. 


—s 
> 


GOVERNOR HARTRANFT ON EDU- 
CATION. 








ENNSYLVANIA has never had a Gov- 
ernor who has shown more interest in 
the work of education than Governor Hart- 
ranft. Every one of his annual messages 
contains valuable statements and judicious 
suggestions on the subject. He is what 
most Governors are not, a reformer in edu- 
cational matters. He is not at all content 
to occupy the ground already conquered, 
but boldly leads an advance into the enemy’s 
country. And such is the confidence of the 
friends of education in his generalship that 
there is not a man among them who will 
not gladly follow him. The extracts below 
are from his late message : 
EDUCATION IN GENERAL. 

The views of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion correspond so nearly with my own that I need do 
little more than call attention to his report. He re- 
peats the recommendation fora revision of the school 
laws, and I trust you will see the advisability of 
bringing the original enactments, supplements. 
usages and decisions into one concise and logical 
code. The money appropriated to pay the indebted. 
ness of the Normal Schools was apportioned among 
those institutions, in accordance with the intention of 
the Legislature. Although relieving them from tem- 
porary embarrassment, it will be necessary to provide 
for their future welfare. Normal Schools are an 
essential part of a public school system, and the Leg- 
islature will, no doubt, see that those of Pennsylvania 
are not restricted in their sphere of usefulness by the 
want of funds. I fully recommend the trial of the 
cautious system of compulsory education of vagrant 
children, proposed by the Superintendent, and have 
elsewhere given my views on the subject of industrial 
schools and workshops, which he fortifies by his 
arguments and facts and examples, proving the feas- 
ibility of. the scheme. 

The report of the Superintendent of Soldiers’ Or- 
phans presents a satisfactory record of the progress 
and health of the wards of the State, and conveys the 
gratifying intelligence of the welfare of those who 
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have completed the course, “ nearly all of whom are 
at work—many engaged in the simpler kinds of hand 
labor, but many at trades, on farms, or in the profes-.. 
sions.” Under the laws, the Orphan Schools close 
finally on the first day of June, 1879, and it will be 
necessary for the present Legislature, if it desires to 
continue the bounty of the State, to provide for the 
two thousand children, between the ages of four and 
sixteen years, who will then be left in them. Of the 
three plans set forth by the Superintendent, it seems 
to me that either the first, to repeal the act closing the 
schools in 1879, and allow the system to run on to 
its natural end, or the third, discharging all children 
over a certain age, or for whom suitable homes can 
be found, and providing for the rest in the homes for 
friendless children which exist in various parts of the 
State, will close this nobie undertaking as it began, 
in charity. The pride and pleasure they have felt in 
the work, the satisfaction they have derived from its 
happy results, leave no doubt that the adoption of 
either course will meet the warm approbation of the 
people of Pennsylvania. 
INDUSTRIAL AND SCIENTIFIC TRAINING. 


It is impossible to read the industrial history of the 
country without being struck with the decline of the 
system of apprenticeship, the decadence of skilled 
labor, and the rapid increase of common day labor- 
ers. Many causes have been assigned for these 
results. The invention of labor-saving machines, the 
minute sub-division of labor, and the intense compe- 
tition among producers and manufacturers have, no 
doubt, served to lessen the pride of the workman in 
his work, and made it impossible, in many instances, 
to give any time or opportunities to mere learners. 
To counteract these influences, the assistance of the 
State will be required. But another cause, arising 
from the misdirected efforts of the workingmen them- 
selves, can only be removed with their co-operation. 
Trades unions and various labor organizations, which 
profess to elevate the condition of the laboring classes, 
have, in reality, materially contributed to impoverish 
and degrade them. Millions of dollars have been 
collected from workingmen and squandered in profit- 
less strikes, during which other millions have been 
lost through enforced idleness, without even a tran- 
sient effect upon the natural fluctuations of wages. 
The independence of individuals has been sacrificed 
to the tyranny of a class, and they have gradually 
learned to depend for prosperity upon other agencies 
than their own personal industry and_thrift. The 
regular education of skilled mechanics has been re- 
stricted by the same agencies, forcing the growing 
generations into the undistinguished mass of day 
laborers, the lowest and poorest paid of any class, and 
reducing the nation to the necessity of supplying its 
skilled labor from foreign countries. These things 
strike at the welfare of labor and the prosperity of the 
State. Even from the workingmen’s standpoint, no 
good that it seems possible to derive from such 
means can compensate for the deteriorating effects 
upon the condition and mora/e of the laboring classes. 
The growth of the individual is dwarfed, his substance 
wasted, and his children deprived of their rights, 
The doors of his own trade and all others are closed 
against them by his fellow-workmen, and they must 
enter another calling, on become the mere drudges of 
society. As long as the trades are closed, as at 
present, we must nevér complain of overcrowded 
professions and commercial pursuits, of a lack of 
skilled mechanics and an excess of common laborers, 

An this question not only the workingmen, but the 
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State also, is deeply concerned. ‘The great war- 
fare of the nineteenth century is industrial warfare; 
the struggle between great nations for supremacy in 
various industries and for control of the various 
markets.” Several foreign nations and a few of the 
States have foreseen the conflict and begun to edu- 
cate their people. Pennsylvania has unrivaled re- 
sources, but unless she prepares for the competition, 
she must content herself with the production of raw 
materials and her people become the hewers of wood 
and drawers of water for more highly cultivated 
communities. The means must be the diffusion of 
technical knowledge among the laboring classes ; 
securing the co-operation of the workingmen ; creat- 
ing new industries and diversified interests, and 
throwing the ways to honorable and lucrative em- 
ployment open to all. The work of the schoolmaster 
must undo the work of the demagogue, and the State 
supplant the bigoted organizations of labor with 
industrial schools and workshops. If the working- 
men will spend the money now used in keeping up 
such organizations, and lost in strikes, in keeping 
their children at such institutions and co-operating 
with the State, the dignity and average value of 
labor will be rapidly raised. Heretofore public ed- 
ucation has been too much in the interest of a class. 
The influence of the old scholasticism has been 
powerful enough to overbear the force of modern 
industrial and scientific demands. The resultant 
has leaned too much in one direction, and undue 
prominence has been given to professional and classi- 
ca] education over industrial and scientific training. 

A thorough system of industrial training must 
embrace the children, the workingmen and the 
people. The children of skillful and prosperous 
mechanics might find in the primary schools instruc- 
tion in mechanical and free-hand drawing; and to 
those who are circumscribed by harder conditions, 
free night sehools could furnish the opportunities of 
a slower advancement, Reform industrial schools, 
under a wise system of compulsory laws, could 
gather the children of utterly destitute or vicious 
parents and educate them for a useful calling, with- 
out contact, on the one hand, with acknowledged 
paupers or criminals, or lowering the public schools, 
on the other hand, with offensive poverty or low 
associations. In addition to the theory, it may be 
necessary for the State to afford practical training in 
the mechanical arts. It is not probable that the old 
system of apprenticeship, which has gradually fallen 
into disuse, can ever be generally restored. Two 
causes alone would seem to be sufficient to prevent it. 
In the extensive modern workshops the proprietor, 
or master mechanic,.or foreman, can never find time 
to devote to.the instruction of apprentices, who are 
consequently left to pick up, in a desultory manner, 
what little they learn, and in many industries the 
necessity of producing articles at the least labor and 
expense, to compete with others in the markets, re- 
quires the highest skilled laborers, for which they 
must depend upon the overstocked labor markets of 
the old countries, as they cannot afford to educate 
new hands. Believing that, under these circum- 
stances, no remedy can be found, except through the 
direct agency of the State, | renew my recommenda- 
tion contained in the message of 1875, for the estab- 
lishment of workshops in connection with industrial 
schools, and beg leave to refer you to the current re- 
port of the Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
the proofs he has collected of the feasibility and ad- 
vantages of the plan. 
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It will perhaps be a slow and difficult task to 
secure the co-operation of the present generation of 
workingmen. But in all the large cities and towns, 
where that class is principally congregated, lecture 
and draughting-rooms could be added to the night 
schools, and such instruction given as would interest 
and benefit adults. Everything that will tend to 
recognize the importance and dignity of labor, that 
will excite the pride and emulation of the artisan in 
his work, convince him of the interest of the State in 
his welfare and the welfare of his children, and 
secure the fruits of his industry and thrift, should be 
done, and I am convinced that nothing will contri- 
bute so much to these results as the establishment of 
industrial and scientific schools and ,workshops by 
the side of our present high schools and academies, 
Finally, the appreciation and demand of works of 
art and skill must keep pace with the capacity to 
create them. Museums, art galleries, and other 
public collections are also important factors in indus- 
trial education. Accordingly, I took occasion last 
year to recommend the arrangement for public exhi- 
bition of the specimens collected by the Geological 
Survey, and to suggest that you consider the advisi- 
bility of extending the State aid to the Philadelphia 
Museum and School of Industrial Art. The latter 
institution has, during the year, opened free schools 
of drawing and design, and as the State, if it decides 
to add industrial education to the public school sys- 
tem, will need competent teachers in these branches, 
this fact gives it additional claims to the recognition 
of the authorities. I venture to hope that this sub- 
ject will early engage your labors, and that the pub- 
lic school system will receive a symmetrical develop- 
ment corresponding with the conditions of a highly 
industrial age, and the large and varied resources of 
Pennsylvania. 





THE MUNICIPAL COMMISSION ON 
EDUCATION IN CITIES. 





HE Commission appointed by the Gov- 

ernor ‘‘to devise a plan for the govern- 
ment of cities’? has made a report to the 
Legislature, accompanied bya bill. The bill 
is of great length, covering the whole ground 
assigned the Commission, but our special 
interest is confined to what is proposed 
concerning education. Very considerable 
changes are reeommended in the school or- 
ganizations of our ‘cities, and their wisdom 
is a fair subject of inquiry. We hope the 
school boards and school men of the cities 
will give the subject immediate attention 
and make known their conclusions to their 
representatives in the Legislature. 

The bill divides the cities of the State 
into five classes, and those contained in the 
several classes are as follows: First class, 
Philadelphia ; second class, Pittsburgh ; third 
class, Allegheny; fourth and fifth classes, in 
which the bill makes no distinction so far as 
education is concerned, Allentown, Altoona, 
Carbondale, Chester, Corry, Erie, Harris- 
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burg, Lancaster, Lock Haven, Meadville, 
New Castle, Oil City, Reading, Scranton, 
Titusville, Wilkesbarre, and Williamsport. 
In order that those whose interests are af- 
fected may have the whole subject before 
them, we present, first, what the commission 
has to say in explanation or defence of their 
work. This is done under the head of 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


The department of education is charged with the 
control of the public schools and _ educational 
interests in the several cities. In cities above the 
fourth class the members of the board con- 
stituling the department are to be elected at the 
same time, in the same manner, and for the same 
terms as members of select council, and in cities be- 
low the third class in the same manner, at the same 
time, and for the same terms as members of the 
common council. In all cities the qualifications of 
members of the board are the same as those required 
for members of the common council. The offices of 
school director and controller are abolished, the elec- 
tion of a superintendent of education by the board 
provided for, and all necessary powers for the efficient 
and economical management of the public schools 
are vested in the department¢ created by the bill. 
The taxing power now lodged in the school boards 
of some of the cities of the Commonwealth, is taken 
from them and transferred to the legislative depart- 
ment, where it properly belongs. 

In cities of the first, second and third classes, one- 
third of the members of the department are required 
to be elected every year after the first election under 
the act. 

In Philadelphia, the school system as now organ- 
ized differs from that of every other city in the Com- 
monwealth. ‘The entire city constitutes a district. 
The board of education consists of one member from 
each ward, appointed by the courts of common pleas. 
Sectional boards of directors, consisting of twelve 
members in each ward, are elected by the voters of 
the ward. 

The sectionals boards appoint the teachers and 
janitors. The course of studies is prescribed by the 
district board, which controls contracts for supplies 
ard all expenditures, and prepares the estimates for 
the annual appropriations. For practical purposes, 
the system is without a responsible head, and its 
value may be known by a brief analysis of some of 
the official reports of results, as follows : 

In 1840, the number of pupils was 23,192, and the 
cost of the system, $125,740, or rather less than five 
dollars for each pupil. 

In 1850, the number of pupils was 48.056, and the 
cost of the system, $408,762, or about $7.63 for each 
pupil. 

In 1860, the number of pupils was 63,530, and the 
cal the system, $512,014, or about $8.05 for each 
pupil. 

In 1870, the number of pupils was 82,891, and the 
cost of the system, $1,197,901, or about $14.45 for 
each pupil. 

In 1875, the number of pupils was 95,552, and the 
cost of the system, $1,634,653, or rather more than 
$17 for each pupil. 

Not more than twelve pupils in a thousand reach 
the high schools. Not more than ohe-fifth of all the 
pupils reach the grammar schools. Four-fifths of 
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and secondary schools, and never pass beyond them. 
These are no better prepared for the occupations of 
life than those who were taught in the same schools 
thirty-seven years ago. There is certainly nothing 
which compensates the city of Philadelphia for the 
enormous increase in the cost of education within the 
last twenty years. The increase of salaries does not 
wholly account for it. The unnecessary multiplica- 
tion of teachers and of school buildings with costly 
furniture probably does. 

What is true of Philadelphia, in this respect, is ap- 
plicable to the other principal cities of the State, to a 
greater or less extent. 

While the common school system is the pride of 
the State, and justly dear to all citizens, the fact can- 
not be ignored that its administration in cities is af- 
fected by the vices which pervade their whole sys- 
tem of government ; and after much earnest and anx- 
ious consideration of the subject, we are of the 
opinion that the change proposed will tend to re- 
store the management of common schools in cities to 
its original simplicity, and limit them to their real 
purpose of preparing the child for the intelligent 
performance of the duties of life. It will also tend 
to promote economy by concentrating the taxing- 
power, and providing that the expenses of school dis- 
tricts and school boards shall be subject to the same 
supervision and scrutiny as the accounts of other de- 
partments of the city government. ; 

The frequent changes of school books in some of 
the school districts, and the high prices charged for 
them, are matters of much complaint. In Philadel- 
phia, books are supplied to the schools. at the public 
cost. In all other cities of the Commonwealth they 
are purchased by the pupils. For their protection, 
the bill provides that text-books shall not be changed 
oftener than once in five years, and publishers who 
furnish them are required to give bond to the city 
that the price shall not be increased after their adop- 
tion, 8nd that they will not sell such books at less 
than the price stipulated in their proposals in any 
other city or district. 

Anotlier great reform in connection with this de- 
partment, which needs no elaboration, is that provi- 
sion which prevents school teachers from being re- 
moved unless for cause, This prevents the making 
of a political machine out of the schools, and enables 
worthy men and virtuous women to retain places 
which they are fit to fill during good behavior—an 
incentive, surely, to the highest efficiency in the per- 
formance of duty. 


THE BILL. 


The bill prepared by the Commission re- 
lating to education appears in their general 
bill as Article XII. We give it below in full 
by sections, adding, as we proceed, some 
comments of our own: 


Sec. 1. The department of education shall have 
control of the public schools and educational interests 
of the city. In cities of the first class, the department 
shall be managed by a board consisting of twenty- 
seven members ; in the second, of eighteen; in the 
third, of fifteen; and in cities of the fourth and fifth 
classes, the number shall correspond with the num- 
ber of members of common council, and be appor- 
tioned in like manner, and be elected for the same 
term. The office of school director and controller 
and school treasurer in the several classes of cities 





the whole number of pupils are found in the primary 


aforesaid is hereby abolished. 
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This section reduces in the cities gener- 
ally the number of directors which compose 
the school boards. We are inclined to 
think this an improvement. We are sure 
it is an improvement to combine the cen- 
tral and local boards, where they exist, into 
one body. 

Sec. 2. The members of the said board shall be 
elected and appointed in cities of the first, second, 
and third classes, at the same time, in the same man- 
ner, and for the same term, as members of select 
council, under this act; and in cities of the fourth 
and fifth classes, after the first election, they shall 
so divide the term of service that one-half the num- 
ber, as nearly as may be, shall be elected annually. 

The qualifications of members of the board shall 
be the same as required for members of common 
council. 

We see no good reason why the school 
directors in all classes of cities should not 
be elected in the same way and for the same 
time. Why should these officers be elected 
in Allegheny, for instance, for three years, 
and in Harrisburg for only two years? The 
Commission does not seem to have provided 
at all for the election of school directors in 
cities of the fourth and fifth classes. 

Sec. 3. The board shall elect a president, who shall 
be the head of the department. 

Sec. 4. The board shall elect a competent person 
as superintendent of education, who shall have 
been, within six years, a practical teacher, and shall 
have taught, within said period, for atleast two 
years, and shall be capable of deciding upon the 
qualifications of teachers. He shall perform such 
duties as may be required by the board. The pfovi- 
sions hereof shall not operate to disqualify any super- 
intendent from re-election. The board shall also 
elect such teachers, officers, and employees, as may 
be necessary. All salaries shall be subject to the 
approval of councils. No teacher shall be removed, 
except for cause, under such regulations as the board 
may prescribe. 

We endorse most fully the provision that 
‘the board shall elect a competent person 
as superintendent of education;’’ but the 
Commission does not say whether it shall 
be done in accordance with existing laws or 
not. Such officers are now commissioned 
by the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and the State contributes quite largely 
to the payment of their salaries. If the 
Commission’s bill shall become a law, are 
these provisions, and others relating to the 
subject, thereby repealed ? 

School boards are allowed by the Com- 
mission to elect teachers, officers and em- 
ployees; but all salaries must be approved 
by the city councils. Upon what princi- 
ple or for what reason are salaries made 
subject to the approval of councils? Have 
city councils heretofore proven themselves 
more economical, more discreet, or more 
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trustworthy, in fixing salaries than boards of 
school directors? If they are supposed to 
know better what salary a teacher and other 
officers connected with the schools ought to 
receive than the board whose special duty it 
is to manage the educational department, 
would it not be well to dispense with the 
board entirely, and let the councils trans- 
act the whole business ? 

If there is any advantage to teachers in 
the proposition, ‘‘ No teacher shall be re- 
moved, except for cause, under such regula- 
tions as the board may prescribe,’’ we are 
too obtuse to see it. 

Sec. 5. The Department of Education shall divide 
the city into convenient districts, for the purposes of 
education, and shall have power to alter or change 
the boundaries of such districts, at any time, as neces- 
sity may require, and shall appoint six visitors, for 
each of said districts, who shall, under such regula- 
tions as the department make, have the charge of 
school property in their respective districts, and shall 
visit the public school or schools of such district once 
in each month, and shall perform such other duties as 
the department may prescribe. Visitors shall serve 
without compensation and shall hold office one-third 
for one year, one-third for two years, and one-third 
for three years, unless sooner removed by the board; 
and, in case of vacancy, by the death, resignation or 
removal of any visitor, the board shall fill such 
vacancy for the unexpired term. 

Sec. 6. The school visitors of the several sub-dis- 
tricts, shall, annually, on or before the fifteenth day 
of October, furnish the board of education with an 
estimate of the money necessary for the ordinary ex- 
penses of their sub-districts, exclusive of salaries of 
teachers, and an estimate of the sum necessary to pay 
the interest on their local indebtedness, if any exist, 
and to provide a sinking fund for the payment of said 
indebtedness at maturity. a 

If this provision in regard to school visi- 
tors had been made to apply only to Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh to take the place of 
their local boards, there would have been 
some propriety in it; but as applied to all 
cities, large and small, it is clumsy and un- 
necessary, and, what is worse, it will lead to 
confusion and conflict. 

Sec. 7. Incities, other than the first class, where there 
is now more than one school district, sub-school district 
or independent municipal school district, school build- 
ings may be erected on petition to the department of 
two-thirds of the taxables of the district, the approval of 
the department, and an ordinance of councils making 
an appropriation for the same, for which a tax shall be 
levied on the taxable property of the district. But no 
money shall be expended, nor debt incurred, in any 
one year in excess of the tax levied for the purpose 
during the year, and liability upon the contract shall 
be limited to the amount of money which shall, frdm 
time to time, be appropriated for the work. 


There would be very few school houses 
erected under this section, but fortunately 
we know of but a single city to which it will 
apply, if it will apply to that one. It must 
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have been written in entire ignorance of 
school affairs in the different cities. 


Sec. 8. The board shall make rules and regulations 
necessary for the government and management of 
the schools. 

Sec. 9. The board shall prescribe the text-books to 
be used in the public schools, which shall not be 
changed oftener than once in five years, but no books 
shall be hereafter contracted for or used in the schools 
until the publisher or publishers thereof, or persons 
proposing to sell the same, shall have named the 
price for which the books are to be sold to the de- 
partment or pupils thereof, and such publishers or 
persons shall have given bond to the city, in such sum 
as may be prescribed by the board, that the price of 
the same shall not be increased, nor the material, 
printing, or binding of the books furnished be inferior 
in quality, during the period for which the books 
shall be adopted, and that they will not sell the books 
adopted, in any other school district in the United 
States or elsewhere, during such period, in any quan- 
tity, at any less sum than the price stipulated in their 
proposals. It shall be lawful, however, for the board, 
at any time, to prescribe text-hooks for new or addi- 
tional studies, to be used until time that the next 
general series shall all be prescribed. 


There may be somewhat of good in sec- 
tion nine, but it would not be difficult to 
frame a provision very much better, covering 
the same ground. 


Sec. 10. For the purpose of paying the interest on 
and creating a sinking fund for the extinction of the 
bonds and funded debt of the several school districts 
in cities below the first class, where such debt existed 
before the approval of this act, councils, upon esti- 
mates furnished by the Department of Education, 
shall annually, until payment of the debt be fully 
provided for, levy and collect a tax not less than one 
mill, nor more than three mills, on each dollar of the 
assessed value of the taxable property of each of said 
districts, which, when collected, shall be paid’ to the 
commissioners of the sinking fund, and shall be ap- 
plied by them to the payment of interest and extin- 
guishment of the bonds and funded debt of the dis- 
trict, and be managed generally by said commission- 
ers, as in case of funds in their hands for redemption 
of city loans. The commissioners shalls\have power 
to issue new bonds of such school districts, whenever 
necessary, for the redemption of bonds of any of the 
districts or the funding of the present debt, at a 
lower rate of interest. 


The policy of providing for a sinking 
fund is to be commended, but the whole 
matter would be just as well attended to if 
left in the hands of the school directors. 
The school debts of our cities are very small 
in comparison with the general municipal 
debts; and we venture to assert that school 
boards, although sometimes extravagant, 
have been more economical in the expendi- 
ture of the people’s money than any other 
body of public officers. 

Sec. 11, A tax may be levied by councils upon the 


taxable property of each in said school districts, upon 
the requisition of the department for the care, preser- 
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in each of said districts, respectively. Such tax 
shall be levied in the annual appropriation ordinance, 
upon the same principles set forth in the article on 
finance, revenue, and taxation. 

This section takes the taxing power out 
of the hands of school boards, and places it 
in those of the city councils. We think the 
change a bad one for the following reasons: 

1. It is an abandonment of a time- 
honored policy respecting the management 
of schools. Our fathers deemed it wise to 
constitute an independent organization for 
the management of schcols. In this view it 
is best to keep the schools from any entang- 
ling relations or alliances with other inter- 
ests, Give councils the taxing power, and 
you at once sow the seeds of dissension and 
conflict. 

2. School boards are responsible for the 
working of the schools, and they should be 
allowed the means of performing that duty. 
It is not certainly good policy to employ a 
man to do a piece of work and then to tie 
his hands behind his back. You can check 
and clog progress in this way, but you can- 
not promote the best interests of anything. 

3. School boards are as likely to spend 
money judiciously as the city councils. Let 
the whole story of extravagance in cities be 
told, and we are much mistaken if the con- 
clusion will not be reached that it would be 
more safe to compel city councils to go to 
school boards for money than the reverse. 

4. The plan of the Commission has been 
in operation in Philadelphia, and the exam- 
ple is not in its favor. It has oftentimes 
crippled the work of the Board of Educa- 
tion without promoting economy. Indeed, 
the Commission, as if to defeat its own pur- 
pose, holds up the school expenditures of 
Philadelphia as a striking example of extrav- 
agance. After giving a statement of the in- 
creased expenses, they say ‘‘ there is cer- 
tainly nothing which compensates the city 
of Philadelphia for the enormous increase 
in the cost of education within the last 
twenty years.’’ The city councils appro- 
priated the money. We believe that if 
the full responsibility of levying and collect- 
ing the school taxes had rested with the 
Board of Education the expenses would have 
been less. Wedo not want the evil example 
of Philadelphia in this respect to be followed 
by the other cities of the State. 

Sec. 12. All laws or parts of laws relating to com- 
mon schools, and school property in the several cities 


of this Commonwealth, not supplied or modified by 
the provisions of this act, shall continue in force. 


Thus ends the bill, prepared by the Mu- 





vation, alteration, and repair of the school property 


nicipal Commission, ‘‘ after,’’ as they sa 
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‘¢ much earnest and anxious consideration.”’ 
As a whole we have no hesitation in express- 
ing our opposition to it. Its passage would 
do little to improve and much to cripple our 
systems of public instruction. The several 
provisions of the bill were evidently written 
by men who have not had much to do with 
the practical management of school affairs. 
We hope other portions of their work show 
their law-making power to better advantage. 


— —___—_ 


Directors’ €olunnn, 


AXPAYERS have the right to inquire 
into the management of schools, and 
we are glad to see them doit. Weclaim to 
be an economist. We do not believe in 
spending either our own or other people’s 
money unless we receive in return the mon- 
ey’s worth. Doubtless, in the flush times 
of past years, more money was now and then 
expended in building fine school-houses 
and equipping fine schools than was neces- 
sary; but we venture to assert that upon a 
careful examination it will be found that 
there has been vastly less extravagance on 
the part of school boards than among offi: 
cials in any other department of the public 
service. We confess with shame, too, that 
the prevailing vice of the times, dishonesty, 
has crept here and there into boards of 
school directors; but their crimes of this 
kind are few in number and small in extent 
‘compared with those of other bodies in- 
trusted with the expenditure of public funds. 
We are, however, for economy in all direc- 
tions. Let the most searching examinations 
be made into the management of school af- 
fairs in high and low places, in city and 
country, and, if the public money has been 
anywhere misused, let the remedy be applied 
at once, and let punishment be meted out 
to the offenders, swift and sure. 

Withal, the work of retrenchment ought 
not to be blind. Let nothing be struck 
down in pure wantonness. In some places, 
we notice, attacks havebeen commenced on 
graded and highschools. In others, threats 
are made against the superintendency. The 
normal schools come in on many hands for 
a share ofabuse. Scarcely a teacher in the 
State seems likely to escape without having 
his salary, small as it often is, reduced. Now 
much of this promised work of destruction 
comes from the hands of men who knownot 
what they do, who seem impelled to strike 
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without considering what they may destroy. 
We wish to remind all concerned that true 
economy consists in spending money wisely 
as well as in saving it. 


THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY. 





Messrs. Epirors:—In the December 
number of Zhe Journal, I see a communica- 
tion over the signature of ‘‘ A Director,’’ in 
which the writer speaks of the office of 
County Superintendent in language rather 
more emphatic than complimentary. He 
seems to think the office a nuisance, and 
that it should be abolished ; that it was es- 
tablished merely for the purpose of making 
money,a nd that many of our teachers teach 
for the sake of the ‘‘ almighty dollar,” 
rather than for the benefit of their pupils. 


| He also thinks ¢hat our schools might be 


engineered upon a cheaper plan, by having 
only three directgys in each school district ; 
let one be competent to examine teachers, 
and pay him a fair salary for time spent in 
examining teachers, visiting schools, etc. 
Such a system might answer the purpose 
very well in many of the larger towns and 
cities, but I have been convinced, by expe- 
rience, that in many of the smaller villages 
and rural districts the plan would prove 
superlatively futile. I am confident there 
are many districts in which there could not 
be found an individual capable of. perform- 
ing those duties, and in some instances, if 
such a person could be found and were will- 
ing to-serve, a majority of the voters of the 
district would oppose his election. There 
are many districts in the state in which a 
majority of the voters do not very exten- 
sively appreciate the benefits of a thorough 
education,, believing that ability to read, 
write, and cipher as far as the ‘‘ Single Rule 
of Three,’’ is all that is necessary for the 
laboring classes, and that more than this 
would only make rascals of them. What 
would ‘‘ A Director’’ think of directors ex- 
amining and passing upon the qualifications 
of teachers, when the criterion of those di- 
rectors is, the higher the figures on the cer- 
tificate the better the qualifications of the 
applicant ? In such districts it is probable 
that many of the teachers employed would 
teach for the sake of the ‘‘ almighty dollar,” 
only, without imparting any significant 


| amount of useful knowledge to the pupils. 


I have known of directors who objected 
to paying for sawing and splitting kindling 
for the school-room, alleging that it was the 
duty of teachers to prepare the kindling, or 
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the boys might go to the woods and gather 
brush, as that was the way they did when 
they went to school. Surely ‘‘ A Director’ 
will see the necessity of the salutary super- 
vision, advice and guidance of a County 
Superintendent in such cases. 
Besides all this, I think we derive another 
great benefit from the office of County 
Superintendent. It serves to elevate the 
standard of qualifications of teachers, and 
creates a disposition and energy among the 
profession to study and improve. Abolish 
the office, and there will be many applicants 
for schools who would not apply under the 
present system, and if the judgment of their 
qualifications be submitted to the directors, 
I fear many incompetent ones will be ap- 
pointed in preference to some of our best 
teachers, ANOTHER DIRECTOR, 


* 





PENNSVILLE, PA., Dec. 6, 1877. 

Editors School Fournal :—In the December num- 
ber of your Fournal, I see, on page 223, an article 
written against the County Superintendency. I think 
the director who wrote it is rather radical. in his 
views. I look upon this office as one of the most im- 
portant in connection with our free school system. 
But I am willing to admit that it is not all it should 
be. We should not do away with the County Super- 
intendency, but we should make the office more 
effective. The County Superintendents in most 
counties are entirely unable to do all the work that 
ought to be done. For example, they cannot visit the 
schools more than once in a term when it would be 
of great advantage to have them visited several times. 
The office of school director is a high one, higher 
than that of a County Superintendent, it he discharges 
his duties in the right spirit. Is there anything 
worthy of more praise than for a man to do his duty 
without pay or hope of reward of any kind. If we 
ever make the office of school director a paying one 
we will cripple the whole system. But important as 
the office of school director may be, school directors 
do not have that professional knowledge that is 
necessary to make their visits to the schools most 
profitable. 

In my opinion, we must have as school visitors men 
who can teach school themselves, men who are qual- 
ified to instruct teachers, men who have a minute 
knowledge ‘of the work of the school-room, intellec- 
tual and moral. Now, I propose that we continue 
the office of County Superintendent and give him 
power to appoint a sufficient number of competent 
assistants to visit all the schools of a county once a 
month. If the schools were open five months in the 
year, each might receive five visits. At. the first 
visit, instruction could be given in the manner of 
teaching, and later visits would show whether the 
instructions were. faithfully carried out. ‘The office 
of assistant superintendent should be filled by an ex- 
perienced teacher holding a Permanent Certificate, 
who should keep a record of each visit and send a 
monthly report to the County Superintendent. He 
should be paid by the school boards whose schools 
he visited, his wages not to exceed ten per centum 
above the salaries paid to the teachers of the districts. 
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tain a better one; but what I now propose would be 
a great improvement. 

In conclusion, I would advise all superintendents 
to elevate the standard of teachers as fast as possible, 
dropping off the rolls without ceremony those who 
are in any way incompetent or wanting in devotion 
to their work. © And I would advise school directors 
not to encourage changes, that would only make 
things worse. 

JoHN G. WHITE, School Director. 





Messrs. Editors; In a recent number of Zhe 
Fournal “A Director” favors the abolition of the 
County Superintendency, on the ground of its useless- 
ness, ‘It is of no earthly use whatever,” he says. 
The vehemence with which he declares that the 
office was created simply ‘“‘because somebody wanted 
an easy position, with large salary, for doing nothing,” 
precludes the possibility of suspecting that this 
“ Director” may be influenced by similar motives, 
when, in the following language, he advocates the 
creation of a salaried office that might come within 
his reach: * Have only three school directors to each 
school district in the different counties of the State. 
Let one of them be competent to examine teachers 
for the different schools in his district, when State 
Normal graduates can not be had to fill them; let 
this director be paid a fair and honest compensation 
for the time he spends in examining teachers and 
visiting schools, for you know ‘the laborer is worthy 
of his hire.’” 

It would seem from this that the Superintendency 
is not so utterly useless after all, if from twenty to 
forty new salaried officers are to be created in its place. 

One great evil of the present system is the lack of 
uniformity in the standard of qualifications of 
teachers. Each Superintendent has his own ideas 
about qualifications, making as many different stand- 
ards as there are counties. The system proposed by 
this director would make as many as there are town- 
ships ! 

Another evil is, that examining officers find it diffi- 
cult to maintain their own standard uniformity in 
cases where their feelings are appealed to personally 
in favor of an applicant fora certificate. ‘The per- 
sonal influences that would be exercised over the 
officers in the proposed system, would be greater in 
proportion, as they would be more intimately ac- 
quainted with the applicants and their friends. 

He says it will cost less. Divide the salary of any 
Superintendent in the State into as many parts as 
there are districts in his county, and if this or any 
other competent * Director’ is willing to perform the 
work required for less than one of the parts, I will 
yield him the point of cheapness ; but the adoption of 
his plan would be a long step backward, and would 
drive us farther than ever from what the educational 
interests of the country sadly need, a 

UNIFORM STANDARD. 


2 

Messrs., Editors :—Will you permit me, in a few 
words, to endorse the article on ‘(Free Text-Books,”’ 
from the pen of Hon, Edward Searing, of Wisconsin, 
inthe December number of 7he Yournal. To my 
m nd it contains true logic, and speaks the language 
of positive conviction, pointing out the reason why 
so many children of poor and indigent parents do 
not attend our public schools. We have an illustra- 





Iam in favor of the present system if we cannot ob- 


tion of this in our own district, where numbers of 
children are growing up without the advantages of 
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an education. The adoption of the “Free Text- 
Book” plan would certainly contribute much towards 
securing uniformity in our schools, and enabling di- 
rectors to carry out successfully the suggestion in 
your editorial article on securing the attendance of 
‘‘children‘not in school.’’ In conclusion, I would 
urge upon all, directors, especially, to read and study 
the article on “ Free Text-Books.” DIRECTOR. 
industry, Beaver County. 
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OBITUARY. 

WILLIAM HEnrY, late County Superintendent of 
Montour county, was first elected May Ist, 1866. He 
was re-elected in 1869, 1872 and 1875, and served in 
the office till the time of his death, January 3d, 1878, 
a period of nearly twelve years. His sickness was 
consumption, from which he suffered more or less dur- 
ing the last few years. He leaves a widow with five 
small children. His age was forty-six years. ; 
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DEPARTMENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, February, 1878. 


HE boxes containing the reports, teachers’ re- | 


port books and the annual supply of documents 
will be forwarded this year to the Superintendents of 
all the large counties in two sets. This is owing to 
the unusual size of the report, and the delay in get- 
ting it from the printers, The blank forms and doc- 
uments for the personai use of the Superintendents 
will be found near the top of one of the boxes first 
forwarded. The first set of boxes will be shipped by 
Wm. B, Wilson, of Harrisburg, who will pay all 
expenses on them to the place of destination, The 
expenses will also be paid on the second set of 
boxes. A form of receipt will be sent by mail at 
about the same time with the boxes, which should be 
signed and returned as soon as the documents come 
to hand. 


——_—__—>___—- 


NORMAL SCHOOL CONFERENCE. 





THE following circular letter was issued by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, dated January 
4, 1878: 

To Principals and Trustees of State Normal Schools. 

GENTLEMEN: There are several questions concern- 
ing our Normal School policy which it is important 
to settle. I therefore invite a conference of the prin- 
cipals of the Normal Schools and of such representa- 
tives from boards of trustees as may be appointed, to 
meet at the rooms of the Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg, on Tuesday, the 15th day of 
January, at two o’clock Pp. M. The session will prob- 
ably continue during two days. 

Among the questions to be considered by the con- 
ference as a whole, are the following : 

1. How should appropriations, made by the State 
to the Normal Schools, be divided ? 

2. Shall further aid be asked of the present Legis- 
lature for the Normal Schools ? 

3. To what extent and in what respects should the 
State have control of the Normal Schools, 

4. Should students longer be admitted to the Nor 
mal Schools who do not intend to become teachers ? 

5. What improvements should be made in the 
Model Schools? 

6. What changes should be made in the laws re- 
lating to Normal Schools ? 

The principals of the schools will be invited to re- 
main in session after the adjournment of the confer- 
ence to consider— 

1. The course of study for Normal Schools. 

2. Measures for increasing the efficiency of the 
Normal Schools as training schools for teachers. 

3. The relations of Normal Schools to one another. 
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4. The mode of examining the graduating classes 
of Normal Schools. 

5. The propriety of granting to Normal Schools 
authority to examine and certificate teachers. 

It is desirable on many accounts that all the schools 
shall be represented. ‘The interests involved are too 
importantto be neglected. The officers of the boards 
of trustees or the principals of the schools to whom 
this circular will be sent, should make arrangements 
at once to call special meetings of their boards, that 
representatives may be chosen. 

J. P. WICcKERSHAM, 
Supt. Public Instruction. 


Pursuant to the call of the Superintendent, the 
conference met at the time appointed in the rooms 
of the School Department, Jan. 15, 1878. 

Judge Elwell, of Bloomsburg, was made chairman, 
and Prof. Raub, of Lock Haven, Secretary. The 
object of the meeting was stated by the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, and the work of the con- 
ference. mapped out as indicated in the circular. 

The following Principals, Profs. Brooks, Schaeffer, 
Allen, Waller, Hays, Raub, Sensenig, Beard, and 
Cooper were present; also the following Trustees: 
Second District, Geo. K. Reed, Jacob M. Frantz and 
John M. Stehman, Esqs.; Third District, Rev. B. E. 
Kramlich, Hon. H. H. Schwartz, and Col. Thomas 
D. Fister; Fifth District, Dr. C. V. Elliott ; Sixth Dis- 
trict, Hon. Wm. Elwell, D. A. Beckley, Esq., C. W. 
Miller, Esq.; Seventh District, James E. McLean, 
Esq., and Maj. N. L. Dykeman ; Eighth District, A. 
N. Raub; Ninth District, A. W. Wilson and A. H. 
Fulton, Esq.; Tenth District, Hons. Geo. V. Law- 
rence and J. K. Billingsley ; Twelfth District, Hons. 
John Fertig and S. F. Chapin. 

On motion, the first two questions, relating to the 
matter of appropriations, were discussed together, 
the members of the Legislature being invited to sit 
with the conference when possible. 

After considerable discussion of a bill offered for 
consideratiou by Mr. McLean, the questions regard- 
ing appropriations were, on motion, referred to a 
committee consisting of a representative from each 
school as follows: Prof. Brooks, Mr. Swartz, Prof. 
Allen, Judge Elwell, Prof. Hays, Prof. Raub, A. W. 
Wilson, Prof. Beard and Prof. Cooper. 

The questions of State Control, Admission of Pu- 
pils other than Teachers to the Normal Schools, 
Model School Management, and Normal School 
Laws, which had been submitted for discussion, 
were, on motion, allowed to remain as at present. 

At 9 P. M. the committee on the appropriation bill 
made their report to the conference, recommending 


| a bill asking for five hundred thousand dollars in five 


annual instaliments. The report as amended, was 
adopted in the following form, as a bill to be enacted: 
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Be it enacted, etc.,.That for the several State Nor- 
mal Schools organized and accepted as such under 
the laws of this commonwealth, the sum of five hun- 
dred thousand dollars, be and the same is hereby 
specifically appropriated, to be paid in annual install- 
ments of one hundred thousand dollars each, begin- 
ning June, 1878, and continuing from year to year 
until 1882, to be distributed in accordance with the 
provisions of an act approved the twelfth day of 
April, Anno Domini one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-five, except so far as the division of the 
money is concerned, which shall be in equal amounts 
among the several Normal Schools now recognized 
by the State: Provided, That before said money 
shall be paid, the trustees of said institutions shall 
cause a mortgage upon the grounds and buildings of 
the institutions for the amount hereby appropriated 
to be executed to the Commonwealth of Pennsylva- 
nia, creating a lien upon said property in favor of 
the Commonwealth. 

The following committee: Prof, Allen, Prof. Hays, 
ard Mr. Schwartz, was instructed to consult with the 
Committee on Appropriations of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and lay the claims of Normal Schools be- 
fore them. The committee was also instructed to 
have the bill presented and offered in the House, 
and urge its enactment. 





MEETING OF PRINCIPALS, 
Immediately after the adjournment of the general 
conference of representatives from the Normal Schools 
the Conference of Principals was organized by the 
election of Dr. Edward Brooks as chairman and Rev. 
N.C. Schaeffer as secretary. On motion, adjourned to 
meet at 9 o’clock on Wednesday. 


MORNING SESSION. 


The Conference was called to order by the presi- 
dent. The question of the propriety of granting to 
Normal Schools authority to examine and certificate 
teachers was discussed at length, and the principals 
were called upon to express their views in the order 
of the numbers of their districts. A committee of 
three, consisting of Professors Cooper, Maris and 
Raub, was appointed to frame a report on this point, 
and to see the State Superintendent in reference to 
the validity of the decision which subjects the holders 
of the Bachelor’s diploma to examination by County 
Superintendents in case they fail to secure the Master’s 
diploma at the expiration of the first two years after 
graduation. 

The mode of examining the graduating classes was 
then taken up, and, on motion of Prof. Beard, it was 
agreed to endorse the past constitution of the Board 
of Examiners, and the combination of oral and writ- 
ten examinations, but to ask for longer time in which 
to conduct the examinations. The general feeling 
seemed to be in favor of having the written work done 
under the eye of a County Superintendent during 
several days immediately preceding the oral examina- 
tion. On motion, the Conference adjourned until 
2 o'clock, 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The relations of Normal Schools was the first topic 
of discussion in the afternoon. After mature delib- 
eration. it was resolved that if a student be suspended, 
dishonorably dismissed or expelled by any Normal 
School, such student shall not be admitted into any 
other Normal School when informed, unless by per- 
— of the schoq) which administered the disci- 
pline. 
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On motion of Prof. Maris, it was agreed that it be 
considered discourteous to use the catalogue of an- 
other Normal School as a mailing list. 

On motion of Prof. Allen, two courses were 
adopted in place of the three which are now found 
in the catalogues, From the clause allowing substitu- 
tions The word “ lady” was dropped, thus allowing 
the same privileges to both sexes. Each principal was 
requested to forward to the department within three 
weeks a plan for arranging the courses of study in 
State Normal Schools. A committee of three (Pro- 
fessors Brooks, Schaeffer and Maris) was appointed to 
report a plan, based upon these suggestions, to be 
submitted in printed form to the Conference of 
Principals for final action. On motion, the Confer- 
ence adjourned sine die. 

EDWARD Brooks, Prest. 

N. C. SCHAEFFER, Secy. 
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PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 








NO. NAME. | RESIDENCE. 
2030|R. H. Kelly... Pittsburgh, Pa. 

2031/J. A. Biddle. ,,,..... | Williamsburg, Blair. 
2032|A. C. Porter., Pit Hole City, Venango. 





2033|P. J. Leitzell ...... Spring Mills, Centre. 
2034) J. C. Weaver ...0..- | Bellefonte, Centre, 

2035| Henry E. Weirick ..| Rebersburg, Centre. 
2036). K. Emerick....... |Centre Hall, Centre. 
2037| Julia Wolf...... ++ | Aaronsburg, Centre. 
2038) Louisa L. Barnes..../Columbus, Warren. 

2039| Anthony Groves..... |Brockwayville, Jefferson. 
2040| Henry Hawk ....... | Altoona, Blair. 


2041/Lizzie Thompson...| Bennetts, Allegheny. 
2042| Amanda Chamberl’n| Towanda, Bradford. 


2043) A. Ss UIE 50s s0ees |New Lebanon, Mercer. 
2044) iL. E. Gennis.......... |Acker, Perry. 

2045| 'David Boyd......... |Duncannon, Perry. 
2046) H. C. Gault.. .. «| Newport, Perry. 
2047|Wm. G. Ladds...... |Franklin, Venango. 
2048) |Mrs. Mary Paup.....|Lickingville, Clarion. 
2049|Elizabeth Lyon...... — Pa. 


2050/Hannah Houston.. 
2051|Sallie N. Shoffner.. ‘| Norristown, Montgomery. 
2052| W. H. Kain. |York, York. 

2053/T. E. Wakeham..... Sewickley, Allegheny. 
2054 Cyrus Knecht........ Easton, Northampton. 
2055 Albert D.McIlhenny Easton, Northampton. 
2056) | Thomas Farquhar...| Easton, Northampton. 
2057/| Ella Spalding........ (Towanda, Bradford. 
2058| Mary J. Kennedy...|Oil City, Venango. 
2059|Clara N. J. Cathers. |Oil City, Venango. 

2060| B. F. L. Burkert. ...| Norristown, Montgomery. 
2061 | Lizzie E. Dewey. -|Columbus, Warren. 
2062|A. B, Miller,..... | Warren, Warren. 

2063} J. M, YoOSt,...0000+. 00 |Elimsport, Lycoming. 
2064) Miss. M. E. Stuck.. .| York, Pas, 

2065|Fred. W. Worley... .| Harrisburg, Pa. 

2066|G. P. Kelley......... | Pittston, Luzerne. 


2067/C. L. Lose ...... ... | Montoursville, Lycoming. 
2068|Enos McDonald..... |Prospect, Butler. 
2069|/D. F. McKee....... |Baldwin, Butler, . 
2070|J. H. Murtland......| | Peachville, Butler. 


2071| Thos. D. ang | New Chester, Adams. 
2072|E. Carrie Grove.....|Genesee Forks, Potter. 
2073|W. R. Bemaly.......|Cochran’s Mills, Armst’g. 
2074|Miss G.C. Opp... ..«|Muney, Lycoming. 





2075/Jennie H. Gibson.. |Kittanning, Armstrong. 






















Mustcat ExPprEssIOonN.—The imagination wakened 
brings its own language, and that is always musical. It 













will always have its special music or tone. Great 
thoughts insure: musical expression, whatever lan- 
guage the bard uses; the secret of tone is at the — of 
the poem. Every great master is such by this power— 
Chaucer, and Shakspeare, and Raleigh, and Milton, 
aud Collins, and Burns, and Byron, and Tennyson, and 
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| 


may or may not have rhyme, or a fixed metre, but it | 


Wolfe. The true inspiration always brings it. Perhaps | 





it cannot be analyzed; but weall yield toit. It is the 
life of the good ballads; it is in the German hymns 
which Wesley translated ; it is in the ¢ Marseillaise’ of 
Rouget de Lisle; it gave their value to the chants of 
the old Romish and of the English church; and itis 
the only account we can give of their wonderful pow- 
er on the people. Poems may please by their talent 
and ingenuity, or the music of their rhythm, but when 
they charm us it is because they have this quality, for 
this is the union of nature with thought.—Zmerson., 














SING ALWAYS. 






1. Sing with a tune - ful spir - 
2. Singwhen the heart is trou - 
3. Sing in the vale of shad - 











From ‘* Tur Cues.” 








it, Sing with a cheer- ful lay, 


bled, Singwhen thehours are long, 
ows, Sing in the hour of death, 





Sing when the birds are wak - ing, 
Sing when the sky is dark - est, 
Sing till theheart’sdeep long - ings 














| 
Praise to the great Cre - a ~-_ tor, While on thy pil-grim way. 
Sing when the storm-cloud gath - ers, Sweet is the voice of song. 
And when thy hours are clos - ing, Sing with thy lat - est breath. 










Sing with the'morn-ing light, 
Sing when the thun-ders __ roll, 
Cease on the oth -er_ shore; 
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Sing in the noon-tide’s gold-en beams, Sing in the hush of night. 
Sing of a land where rest re-mains, Rest for the wea-ry soul. 
Then, with the count - less num-bers there, Sing on for ev - er - more. 
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TERMs.—Rhythmics is from a Greek word, signi- 
fying “to flow”—measured movement. Melodics, 
from a Greek word signifying,“‘ asong or poem ”—a 











able”—power. The plural form of each of these 
words is taken as the name of a department, because, 


arises out of the properties of which they treat. Thus, 
Rhythmics comprehends all rhythmic things, or what- 







tune. Dynamics, from a Greek word, signifying “to be | 
as technical terms, they comprehend everything that | 


ever may be derived from the primary fact, that tones | 


may be long or short, or that length is 4 property of 


tones, including also rhythms, or the structure of phrae . 


ses, sections and periods. Again, the term Melodics 
includes everything that may proceed from the pri- 
mary distinction of low or high, or from the property of 
pitch; the word melody, in its common use, 1s much 
more limited, and refers only to a pleasing succession 
of tones in rhythmic order, omto an ordinary tune 
form. Dynamics also embraces not only the mere 
force of tones, but also their manner or form of delivery. 
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